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Bankers—and Textile Mergers 


VERY diagnosis of the textile industry cites 
decentralization as one of its ills. Every 
prescription lists mergers as an antidote. 

But in recent years, conditions in the industry 

ave repelled, rather than attracted, interest from 
outside sources, principally the banking profes- 
sion, which is regarded as essential if mergers are 
to be effected. 

Consequently it is encouraging to note a chang- 
ng attitude, on the part of bankers, toward tex- 
tiles. True, they are not stepping on each other’s 
toes in their rush to get into the picture; but they 
ire evincing a sympathetic interest in sharp con- 
trast to their apathy in recent years. 

8 

Like most changes this has undoubtedly been 
due to a combination of circumstances. Onut- 
standing ‘‘come-backs” by individual mills; im- 
proved merchandising methods; noteworthy ma- 
chinery development—all these must have been 
contributing factors. 

However, a major cause—and possibly an all- 
embracing one—has been the changed attitude of 
the industry itself, as reflected by the cooperative 
activities now under way. Bankers, speaking both 
publicly and privately, have focussed their atten- 
tion upon this one phase. In fact, they have ap- 
proached their study of the textile industry by 
way of a study of its associations and institutes. 

An internationally known banker recently took 
occasion to investigate the work of The Cotton 
Textile Institute. His conclusion was that certain 
aspects of unity had been achieved in remarkable 
measure. He believes, however, that an actual 
community of ownership, resulting from unifica- 
tion of manufacturers in related lines is essential. 

In other words: mergers. 

Nor does he believe that the industry must wait 
for external support. He suggests the following 


program: A group of the more far-sighted manu- 
facturers would get together and agree to merge 
their interest, conditioned upon the adherence of 
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a predetermined percentage of the industry. An- 
nouncement of this decision, he believes, would be 
followed by a stampede to get on the band-wagon. 
In his opinion, no financing would be necessary, 
at least at the outset, as he sees no lack of working 
Under his 
plan, a proportion of the quick assets sufficient to 


capital in the industry as a whole. 


insure working capital would be exchanged for 
preferred stock, and the surplus quick assets liqui- 
dated and distributed in the proportion contrib- 
uted, while the fixed assets, valued by means of 
a yardstick established by accountants of high 
standing, would be represented by common stock 
distributed in the precise ratio of fixed assets 
contributed. 

There would be no ‘‘water”’ in such a capitali- 
zation, he points out. 
He makes 
the very sound observation that those laws which, 


Nor does he fear legal obstacles. 


at first glance, might appear prohibitive, were 
passed in the public interest to prevent combina- 
tions in restraint of trade; and that, in this case, 
the public interest, from the point of view of thou- 
sands of stock-holders, hundreds of thousands of 
mill workers, and millions of other people de- 
pendent upon cotton growing, is preponderantly 
on the side of a stable industry. 
* 

The moral is at least a three-fold one: 

1. The cooperative activities which the textile 
industry is now conducting through its economic 
institutes, and which it is planning to conduct 
through its technical research institute, are of the 
type which substitutes centralization for decen- 
tralization—and consequently attracts banking 
support. 

2. Actual mergers are a necessary ‘‘follow-up” 
and, in the opinion of this one observer at least, 
are entirely possible of consummation. 

3. The public interest demands continued, but 
even more aggressive, attempts toward stabili- 
zation. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook ... 


\s FALL distribution nears hopes rise for a 
brisker trade in textiles. Buyers of cottons are 
apparently sounding out market. Sellers not disposed 
to consider further concessions except on notably large 
orders Some print cloths are weaker. 

\VWomen’s wear decidedly better than men’s wear in 
wool goods field. Many of the fabrics now selling are 
new faney combinations with rayon. Buying is limited 
and some houses are not getting much. .... Knit 
goods generally are stronger. Sweaters and fall weights 
in underwear are moving. Better call for women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery. Silk goods are spotty 
with a reaction after a recovery in raw silk. Cantons 
are leaders among fabrics with continued interest in 


Hat crepes and transparent velvets. 


Cotton Goods Activity .. . 


CotTTron Goops statistics for July, released 
by Association of Cotton Textile Merchants in New 
York, reflect determination on part of industry to bal- 


nce output with demand. Sales during July were 
108.66 of production while shipments were 106.5% 
production. Stocks at end of July showed decrease 
of 2.30 during the month. Unfilled orders on July 31 
represented increase of 1.6% during the month. . 
lhere has been a steady decrease in production each 
month since February of this vear, and stocks at end 


] 


of July were about 2 less than on Jan. 1, 1930. 


Confer on Taxes ... 


lEXTILE LEADERS met with Massachusetts 


Industrial Commission in Boston last week to discuss 
wavs in which the Commission might help in bringing 
about improved conditions im the textile industry. 
special attention was given to the question of taxation 
and it was emphasized that every step should be taken 
to lighten ,this burden through economies on the part 
of individual communities. Inequality of taxation in 
different sections was pointed out. Conference 
f representatives of labor and of textile mill manage- 
ment was suggested for the future and met approval. 


Cotton Supply .. . 


INDICATED WORLD supply of American cot- 
ton for this season, on basis of Government estimate 
of crop issued last Friday, is, according to New York 
Cotton Exchange Service, about 1,330,000 bales larger 
than last season and about equal to the average supply 
in last five seasons. Indicated supply for this season 
is about 20,550,000 bales against 19,220,000 last season, 


and an average of 20,540,000 in the last five seasons. 


Clothing for the Gods . . 


BUYERS OF ready-to-wear garments com- 
plain that clothing is sized for Grecian gods and 
eoddesses, not tor the average fair-to-middling Amer- 
ican figure Their argument ts supported by the 
annotated list otf publications dealing with garment 
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The Business Outlook 





“Business activity increased last week 
and our indicator moved upward for the 
first time since the beginning of July. It 
stands at 87.4‘; of normal as compared 
with 86.5°. a week ago and 113.7% a 
year ago. ... . The upturn occurred 
in spite of disposition of many business 
men to sit tight until effects of the 
drouth can be accurately appraised. 
These, as early exaggerations fade, will 
he discovered not to be calamitous. 
. ... There is reason to believe the 
worst is over—that recovery has begun; 
that it will be rapid as compared with 
recovery in 1921. .... Check pay- 
ments increased last week; so did freight 
shipments of commodities most rep- 
resentative of commercial activity..... 
Productive activity decline was less steep 
. . . » Raw material prices continue 
to weaken. ..... Approach of fall 
weather will start the seasonal upswing; 
renewed buying will strengthen prices. 
. . . . Sentiment in financial quarters 
continues to lag behind sentiment in 
commercial cireles. Banking caution, 
not to say timidity, is retarding busi- 
ness.” —The Business Week 


sizes and body measurements recently printed by Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. Height and chest 
measurements taken during Civil War probably served 
as first basis for factual sizes. Theoretical Greek pro- 
portions are still followed by many designers. : 
World War demobilization brought about the only 
scientific measurement study ever made in the United 
States to determine accurate sizing of clothing. One 
hundred thousand army men were measured by trained 
force, using identical body land-marks. 


Assessing Wool Imports . . . 


To piscuss methods of assessing imports of 
wool on the skin, a conference will be held Aug. 25 
under Customs Bureau Auspices. Since the language 
of the old law is virtually unchanged, it is expected that 
the old method of testing by clipped samples will be 
retained. There is some talk, however, of requiring that 
samples be pulled, in order that nothing be missed 
which would atfect the true, clean content. Hence the 
conference. A change would affect only skins 
with hair long enough for textile purposes. Other- 
wise sheep and goat skins pay no duty. 


Tests on Kirsner Blankets .. . 


Two HUNDRED and fifty experimental Kirs- 
ner army blankets are now going into service tests by 
the Infantry Board. While designed for military use, 
a patented process developed by Lieut. Harry Kirsner 
of the Philadelphia Supply Depot, Quartermaster 





orps, is equally applicable to the manufacture of com- 
iercial blankets and overcoatings, especially in short 
apped goods. .... Though woven with the same nap 
s the standard service blanket, the new material is 
eclared to be warmer, lighter, softer and more resist- 
nt to water. Kirsner’s process centers on the weaving 
f warp and filling threads of differing surface con- 
istency, such as worsted and woolen. Interstices or 
ir pockets similar to those obtained by extensive nap- 
ing occur from the imperfect felting of the two kinds 
i yarn, with a resulting inner construction comparable 
o the highly napped outer surface of fine quality 
lankets. 


Raw Silk Rally Short-Lived . . . 


RECENT STRENGTH in raw silk prices, which 
ad been heralded as denoting a turning-point toward 
extile improvement, has proved of short duration. 
Silk prices have fallen 10 to 15c. within the last ten 
lays, and the situation is far from satisfactory. 
\lanufacturers do not share the economists’ confidence 
egarding end-August prospects. They are buying raw 
silk on a strictly hand-to-mouth basis, with one eye on 
the price trend in the suspicion that the history of the 
arly summer period may repeat itself. Buying is slug 
vish; total raw silk contracts on the Exchange, Aug. 6 
to Aug. 12 inclusive, were 144 against 604 in the pre- 
eding week. 


Hosiery More Confident .. . 


ISXPERIENCE OF last six months in hosiery 
has not been such as to encourage these knitters to 
ver-confidence regarding fall. So it is particularly sig- 
nificant that several large and usually conservative 





units have decided to produce for stock. These firms 
see the industrial depression as nearing an end and 
look for a lively hosiery demand in September. 

The curtailment of hosiery output in recent months, 
these firms believe, has reduced stocks to the point 
where a sharp upturn in fall demand might create a 
shortage. 


Add New Uses .. . 


WATERMELONS and miniature golf courses 
beckon to the cotton manufacturer. .... South Caro- 
lina watermelons are being shipped this season in cars 
lined with cotton cheesecloth with such success as to 
indicate an important new use for cotton, according to 
C. K. Everett, of The Cotton-Textile Institute. To 
protect the melons from friction, side walls and ends 
of the car were cushioned with straw, the latter being 
held in place with a covering of cheesecloth. .... Cot- 
ton duck or canvas enclosures as one means of fostering 
the all-vear outdoor use of miniature golf courses which 
are growing at an amazing rate in practically all sec- 
tions of the country, is the latest suggestion offered 
in connection with the studies for new uses for cotton 
being conducted by the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Knit Underwear Production .. . 


IK.NIT UNDERWEAR industry held its own 
during June. Unfilled orders at end of month totaled 
1,634,257 dozen garments as against 1,607,124 dozen 
at end of May. New orders were 910,934 dozen as 
compared with 1,070,411 in May. June shipments 
totaled 883,801 dozen against 1,002,503 dozen in May. 


World's Record Awning Uses a Lot of Cloth 





Over 3,200 yd. of commercial 


bunting and 4,000 yd. of non-shrink 


webbing for one awning is thought to be a world’s record, It was set 
by the recent erection of a sunshade over 69th S/reet in the outer 


reaches of Philadelphia. Twenty business places and an extra wide 


boulevard are now cooled by this covering which may be drawn back 

and forth at will. The awning was made in 18 sections each 10x85 ft. 

Around the four sides is a dark blue border, 10 ft. wide, and the 

numerals are a dark green on a white background. The job was 

completed by A. Smith & Son, a ten‘ and canvas firm in Philadelphia 

which has been in business since 1867, in just two weeks after the 
contract was awarded. Cost was about $2500. 
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The ultimate product 


NITTED topeoatings and overcoatings are not new 

products, in fact they have been manufactured for 

25 vears or more; however, in recent vears the 
field has been greatly expanded. Knitted overcoatings 
are here to stay, say their makers, and for the last two 
years have made a serious bid for general public accept- 
ance. 

Fabrics of this general type first came into prominence 
immediately following the War period, after manufac- 
turers had gone through the experience of knitting cloth 
for puttees. Before then, knitted topcoatings were more 
or less unityue and were not very highly regarded, due 
to the belief that they lacked the possibilities of making 
a place for themselves in the fabric world. Machines 
were not particularly adapted to this work and the styling 
was very ordinary and confined to the most staple tvpes 
of merchandise. 

The earliest types of knitted coatings were for top 
coats only and were made of worsted yarns. About 1919, 
roughly speaking, knitted coatings of woolen yarns en- 
tered the market in a definite fashion. These laid a new 
foundation for the business in providing the elements for 
development in a broad way. Conditioning of the goods, 
finish and other normal woolen factors brought the fab- 
rics under control, and opened the way for the making 
of a variety of types with appropriate styling. 


Economies in Production 


There are certain inherent advantages which were 
recognizable even in the earliest knitted fabrics and which 
still persist. Knitted fabrics can be produced mechani- 
cally more economically than woven products. The 
process 1s relatively continuous, less floor space is re- 
quired for the machines and there is less handling in- 
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KNIEPTED 


Backed by a 


By A. Henry Thurston 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WoRLD 


volved, due to the elimination of warping, ete. Greater 
relative values and increased wearability is claimed for 
knitted fabrics due to the characteristics of their manu- 
facture. 

One of the pioneers in the making of knitted coating 
fabrics was the Continental Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which entered the field with the idea of knitting with 
woolen yarns rather than with worsted. They conceived 
the knitted construction as a basic method for the pro- 
duction of clothing fabrics, and worked along the lines 
that in its very differences were its elements of greatest 
value. 

For several seasons this company occupied a unique 
position in this field. It was practically the only mill 
engaged continuously in the sole development of knitted 
woolens. It was not until the latter part of 1928 that 
other knitting firms seriously went into the marketing 
of this class of fabrics. Today there are several mills, a 
few heretofore noted in the underwear field, which have 
turned part of their equipment over to the production of 
knitted overcoatings. Specific instances relating to the 
experiences of Continental Mills are cited because of its 
pioneering efforts in manufacturing and distribution. 


Made on Circular Machine 


Originally it was felt that the circular knitting ma- 
chines would limit the possibilities of design and that 
altogether new machines would have to be developed in 
order to give a full range of fabrics. The Continental 
Mills did go so far as to take up and patent a warp type 
knitting machine, the Springthorpe. It still holds this 
patent and several machines were actually constructed 
for use. Coincident with this, however, new possibilities 
of the present circular knitting equipment became ap- 
parent. It was realized that it would entail vast sums of 
money to build and install machinery of an altogether 
new principle, and so effort was put behind improving 
existing models. As a result, new attachments were 
evolved and new possibilities were developed in the cir- 
cular machines. This work has been kept up in experi- 
mental laboratories with the result that machine develop- 
ment has kept in line with current styling. At the pres- 
ent time, hair fabrics as well as wool are being made by 
Continental. Most of the earliest fabrics made on the 
knitted principle were made with the plain jersey stitch, 
with little attention paid to finishing and stock selection. 

The secret of knitted cloth stability lies in the finishing. 
However, the knowledge of what is to be done with the 
goods after they have been removed from the machines 
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Strong Merchandising 


of primary importance and affects the selection of the 
ber and stock that are to go into the finished product. 


A Plan to Meet Sales Resistance 


As merchants do not want to try the untried and, as 
ome knitted fabrics had not given any too good account 
{ themselves, many clothiers think only in terms of 
‘another knitted fabric.” The issue had to be forced 
n the face of a tremendous weight of resistance built up 
‘vy the customs of years. 

To meet this resistance it was necessary to provide 
merchandising plans that would win recognition, as out- 
lets were needed not only for production but to spur 
development in fabric scope. It was soon realized that 
hit-or-miss selling would not permit a rapid enough ex- 
pansion nor build acceptance for Continental fabrics, 
and that it was vitally necessary for the mill to exercise 
some measure of control over the distributive outlets. 

To accomplish this, the firm built up a system whereby 
single houses handle individual fabrics, or certain ranges 
are confined to a few distributors. In certain trades, 
individual manufacturers act as sole distributors in their 
class of garments made of Continental fabrics. The 
various manufacturers in turn limit their sales to leading 
retail merchants in specific territories. In this plan, all 
those handling the fabric know what it is and have an 
interest in it right up to the time it reaches the wearer of 
the garment. 

Although a confined system of distribution permits a 
closer balance of production and enables a more normal 
level of year ‘round operation, it also has its problems. 
With only a few outlets, it is highly necessary that they 
all be successful. To insure this success there must be 
someone to point out the advantages of the product and 
the merchandising policy supporting it. Of all concerned, 
the fabric manufacturer is the most logical for this role. 


Mill-Retailer Contacts 


The working of the plan has caused a closer contact 
between the mill and retailers which has resulted in an 
increased interest in the consumer. An off-shoot of this 
is the retail service department of Continental Mills, a 
further aid in promotional activity. 

This department consists of a manager and two men 
who travel about the country, contacting with retailers, 
and keeping up intimate relations between mill and ulti- 
mate sellers. The men in the retail service department 
often give talks to retail men and explain the fabrics and 
the merchandising method to the retailer himself or to his 
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of knitted 
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Face of fabric after finishing 


merchandise manager. This furthers the idea of having 
an interest in the fabric as well as the finished garment. 

Most of these functions are generally regarded as be- 
ing outside of the responsibility of a mill, yet they have 
proved helpful in establishing prestige for the product 
concerned, which is cooperatively handled and protected. 
Retailers are much in need of, and show great interest in 
this type of service. These are merchandising principles 
which should be applicable to any worthwhile product 
of sufficient character. It all ties in with the modern 
scheme of stressing inherent advantages of a fabric, sup- 
ported, protected and identified right through to the con- 
suming public, as opposed to the older method of letting 
fabric identity die out in the course of reaching the public. 

The “great unnamed” is nobody's friend. Friends are 
a product’s greatest asset and it has been demonstrated 
that they can be made. To complete the picture the 
finished garment must carry a labeled name and be sold 
to the consumer by a retailer who is interested and as- 
sured of profit and security against irresponsible com- 
petition. 
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The Buyer's Viewpoint 


What happens to your goods after they leave 
your warehouse? What does the consumer 
think of them? 
the 


so, why? 


Do they eventually enlist in 


army of “returned merchandise?” If 
On the assumption that textile manufacturers 
have more than an academic interest in the 
answers to these questions, we have asked 
Miss Lillian Edgerton, research counselor, of 
New York, to comment from time to time, in 
these columns, on specific problems which re- 
tailers encounter and which directly affect the 
man in the mill. Miss Edgerton has been a 
textile analyst and researcher for department 
stores, and is now serving as an independent 
consultant for both manufacturers and 
retailers. 

Readers are cordially invited to offer com- 


Miss 


Edgerton, or to submit questions for future 


ments on the points brought out by 


discussion.—Editor. 


Transparent V elvets 


, | ‘}ik- limelight of fashion is focused once again on trans 
parent velvets for the fall and winter seasons. This may 


be a bit surprising to some in view of the difficulties formerly 
experienced with the easy damaging of the rayon pile. The 
velvets of last season showed considerable improvement in 
quality over those of the previous season. Judging by the 


of the new fabrics, little difficulty will be found 
with respect to the perishable quality of the pile 
Considerable trouble was experienced last 
oft the tendency or some transparent velvets to develop “bald” 
little consumer weat ; 
now made with a single 


nchoring the pile 


alpies 


season because 


Few if any pieces of 
warp or the V-lock method 
many made which 
pile bound sufficiently to prevent it from rub 


pots alter very 


; however pieces are 
this was true of velvets in high 
as medium or lower-priced grades. <A well 
covered well-bound pile will be conducive to reorders. fewer 


idjustments and the 


ne out 1m a snort time 


; ‘ 
priced as well 


maintenance of the coveted “reliable 


Canton and Canton Faille for Fall 
ON crepe and canton failles head the list as fall and 


fs LN] 
A wuter 


staple fabrics. The demand for dull finished 
fabrics which have a tull handle, coupled with the low cost 
of raw silk, should stimulate a record number of reorders 


ind contribute appreciably to the profit side of the ledger. 


C. Improper tension of warp and filling yarns. 

2. Shrinking of the fabrics after laundering—A few manutac 
turers have attached the guarantee “Washable” to their cantons 
To many retailers this term not only implies dye fastness but 
also is cloth which will not shrink an appreciable amount after 
laundering. This guarantee, whether printed, spoken or im 
plied, will in the majority of cases lead to complaints and dis 
satisfaction. It also seems ill-advised to guarantee this type of 
fabric as there is always the danger of shrinkage from the low 
yarn twist, low count, and variations in stock used in the warp 
and filling yarns. 

3. Chafed appearance—Chated spots in weighted cantons may 
be hidden temporarily by oiling up the fabric, but they will re- 
turn when the oil has dried out. Untortunately, this happens 
only too frequently after garments have been made, worn, and 
either laundered or dry-cleaned. (See illustration below. ) 

Special attention should be given to the inspection of weighted 
fabrics in dark colors, to be certain the fabrics have not this 
chafed effect before they leave the mill Some of these fabrics 
have already found their way into the cutting-up trade 

This condition is more often apparent in which have 
been improperly or over weighted. Consequently, special care 
should be taken in the weighting eliminate the pos- 
sibility of chafe marks by 

\. Decreasing the amount of weighting used. 

B. Applying the weighting with special care. 

Unless some such steps are taken to remedy this condition, the 
returns on fabrics carrying these chafe marks will result in 
money, and if the condition is allowed to remain un- 
in loss of confidence in the manutacturer. 


crepes 


pre cess to 


loss of 


a9 ] 
changed, 


ve 7 . ’ ° 
Silk Weighting and Construction 

NNOUNCEMENT has recently been made cf the agree 

ment among a number of silk manufacturers to 
invoices and wrappers of weighted silks with a “weighted” 
label. Coincident with this an underwear manufacturer has 
stated that the manufacturers of silk underwear have solved 
their problems in returned merchandise by adopting the prac- 
tice of using only pure-dve silks. A number of the broad- 
silk manufacturers have trankly declared themselves for 
pure-dye silks and are backing their statements by produc- 


ing from 10 to 35° 


stamp 


© mere pure-dye fabrics this season than 
ast. 
The general trend then 1s toward an increased production 


(Continued on page 83) 





Photonncrograph of Chafed Spot in Weighted Canton 


lhere are already indications of the difficulties which will 
materially decrease the turnover and profits. Many of them 
arise trom tactors which the mill man can correct. The 
main points of dissatisfaction are: 

lL. Slippin f the wa and fillmg yarns—This is one of the 
outstanding difficulties which causes most of the complaints in 
consumer wear. Through the analysis of unsatisfactory fabrics. 
the following defects have been pointed out as the main factors 

ntributing to this condition 

\. Low count 

B. Insufficient or improper finishing 
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ONCE knew a chap in Vienna, son of the Minister 

of Finance he was, who claimed to have a dress suit 

so saturated with champagne that when he took it 
off at night it stood up in a corner along with the rest 
of the family -armor. Now this particular summer 
(1930), as we are all well aware, has been unusually hot, 
pretty much all over the country. I found that by the 
middle of June my dinner clothes had acquired the same 
faculty for standing alone that I have noted 
except that it was not champagne which had soaked into 
my suit and made it so stiff. 

Well, I got tired of smelling either of sweat or gaso- 
line every time I went out in the evening, and determined 
to do something about it. I shocked my tailor by asking 
him if he could not make me up dinner clothes that would 
wash. He didn’t carry any such materials, and didn’t like 
the idea, anyway, but I| finally prevailed upon him to do 
the work—at a round price—if I would furnish the 
goods. 

| obtained a piece of beautiful white cotton twill, not 
heavy enough to wrinkle, but not so thin as to be slazy 
and baggy. I shrunk this thoroughly and told my tailor 
to make a suit of it. There was nothing remarkable 
about this suit except that instead of being cut like an 
ordinary sack suit, the coat was cut like a dinner coat, 
with the lapels brought down to one button. He did 
a good job, but in spite of its coolness and attractive 
appearance, I hesitated to venture forth in it, for fear 
of ridicule. 

Finally an occasion arose which seemed to call vehe- 
mently for this particular outfit. Jim Smith invited me 
to a radio broadcast. Jim was an old friend of mine, 
whose talents had been discovered by the cotton textile 
industry. He is paid a few hundred thousand dollars 


above. 


By Stuart Warren Cramer, Jr. 


who 
himself in 
script, as author of “Unnatural History 
and Other Poems.” 
tive research, we have learned that he 
of the 
Inc., which 
stood to consume certain quantities of 
rayon. 
of TEXTILE WoRLD are open to rebuttal 
from some man who, although possibly 
best known as author of “The Sex Life 
of Goldfish,” may enjoy an incidental 


with a 
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the 
manu- 


appears on a year to run around the coun- 
try preaching about the super- 
lative qualities and manifold 
uses of cotton. So he was go- 
ing up to the National Broad- 
casting Studios to tell the 
world, among other things, 
that cotton should be worn in 
all times and places, if you 
wanted to be really smart. 
Well, in honor of the occasion 
[ put on my white cotton din- 
ner coat and trousers, soft 
white shirt with the conven- 
tional white vest, black bow tie, 
and black and pumps. 
All hail to King Cotton, I sang 
to myself as I dressed. 

[ felt very well dressed dur- 
ing Jim’s speech, but was hor- 


his 
Through exhaus- 


Cramerton 
are under- 


The columns 


woolen or worsted socks 


ried and humiliated a few moments later when we 
crossed the street to the St. Regis Hotel. Someone 
suggested that we go up to the roof and dance. Imagine 


my embarrassment and shame when my friend Jim. de- 
murred. ‘Better go somewhere he suggested. 
“They don’t let you on the floor without a dinner coat 
here. Let’s go where Stuart can dance.” 

I was white to the lips with anger, but restraining 
myself with admirable dignity I retorted courteously : 
“A fine cotton booster you are! I'd have you know I 
am wearing a dinner coat myself, and a better one than 
yours. I look better, feel better and smell better!” 

“They'll throw you out,” he averred. 

“Yeah? That’s what you say. I tell you I’m dressed 
in the pink of fashion. How do you ever expect to 
launch a sensible vogue, if everybody’s scared to wear 
something different ?”’ 

While this friendly dialogue was taking place the 
rest were getting impatient to dance. 
urged his wife. 
nice.” 

So we took the elevator to the roof. While waiting 
for the ladies, Jim approached the maitre d’hotel, head 
waiter, major domo, or whatever they properly call the 
genial arbiter of tables and behavior in that exclusive 
rendezvous. “See that rube?” he inquired, indicating 
me. “Will you let him in, in that rig?” 

A glance of admiring appraisal rested upon me. “Sure 
we will, Mr. Smith,” came the reply. ‘“He’s the best 
dressed man we've seen here this summer.” 

We supped and sipped and danced. Jim was terribly 
impressed by this triumph of sartorial elegance. Any 


else,” 


“Come on, Jim,” 


“Let’s go up. I’m sure he looks very 


misgivings he had felt that my outlandish costume might 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Another market for knit outerwear is suggested 
by the increased popularity in Europe of rid- 
ing breeches made from woolen knit goods. 
In this article are described the methods used 


in manufacturing and finishing a knit fabric 





suitable for the type of garment favored by 








siita | miarRIUuUN sports 


MX some time woolen knit goods have been em- 
ployed in making sports wear for both men and 
women. Until recently these fabrics have been used 

mainly for jackets, sweaters, knickers, and skirts; but 
are now finding use in the manufacture of riding breeches. 
In fact, riding breeches made from knit goods have been 
adopted by officers of various foreign cavalry regiments. 
The writer hears that one of the knitting-machine manu- 
facturers is planning to bring out a machine that will 
produce a knit fabric which will rival gabardines, whip- 
cords, ete. 


Fabric and Its Manufacture 


Thus far knit fabrics which have been used as substi- 
tutes for woven goods sold for riding clothes have been 
made on a circular knitting machine. At the recent knit- 
ting-arts exhibition, held in Philadelphia, it was learned 
that one knitting-machine manufacturer is building a 
flat-bed machine to make uniform and costume fabrics. 
In Europe‘the popular knit uniform cloth weighs about 
32 0z. per running yard. It is knit on circular machines 
in cuts of 32 to 33 yd. and is about 56 in. wide. A cut 
weighs about 80 Ib. in the grease. A narrower fabric is 
also sold, which runs 26 oz. per running yard. The most 
common colors are white, gray, and black. 

Fabrics of this nature are generally made on an &}-cut 
rib-body machine. The yarn can be a high quality Aus- 
tralian 20/2 worsted. A French spun yarn can be used 
as the finishing, and will eliminate any unevenness that 


might otherwise occur. Various modifications can be 
made, such as using 28/2 worsted yarns, and using a 


10-cut needle machine. 

Finishing of knit uniform cloths consists of fulling, 
scouring, dyeing, napping, and shearing. It is during 
these operations that the goods take on the properties and 
qualities which enble them to compete with woven goods. 
Fulling is mostly done the long way of the goods, the 
width of 56 in. being preserved as far as possible. The 
goods are fulled in the tubular form with the rib side 
out. They are run into the fulling machine damper than 
the usual run of goods, in order to preevnt too rapid 
shrinking. About 18 gal. of fulling liquor is required 
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cavalry officers and sportsmen. 


Woolen Knit Goods 
for Riding Breeches 


By Herbert Philips 


for an eight-piece set. The liquor should be composed 
of 12 oz. to the gal. of a good medium-titre fulling soap 
(say one-half red-oil and one-half palm-oil soap) and 
only 3 oz. to the gal. of soda ash. It should be noted that 
the alkali is kept at a minimum in order to prevent exces- 
sive shrinkage due to the goods heating up too much in 
the fulling mill. Fulling time is about one-half hour. 

The felting is not as hard as is frequently given woolen 
knit goods, but serves to make the fabric solid and to 
break up the fibers so that the feel and handle is greatly 
improved. Since fulling tends to parallelize the fibers 
and distribute them evenly, it increases the luster of the 
fabric. Felting serves also to reduce the elasticity inher- 
ent in knit goods. 


Proper Scouring Is Essential 


Scouring is one of the most important processes in the 
wet finishing of this type of fabric; if it is not done 
properly, too much cover is developed, and the value of 
the goods is greatly impaired. As a matter of fact, these 
fabrics frequently shrink more in the washer than in the 
fulling mill; consequently precautions must be taken to 
prevent the goods from becoming too narrow. Shrink- 
age is prevented by placing the goods in the string washer 
and running in a small amount of water at 110° F. The 
gates and suds box are closed and a good suds is brought 
up. If a heavy, creamy suds should not develop after 
the goods have been running ten minutes, three or four 
pailfuls of the same soap used in the fulling is added to 
the washer. The goods are run in the first water for 
one-half hour to one hour. The gates and suds box are 
then opened, warm water at 120° F. is run in, and the 
goods are given a running rinse until they are free from 
soap. After this they are cooled and removed. 

The directions given above are based on the assumption 
that the goods are made from undyed yarns. If colored 
yarn is used, a slight change is made in the scouring 
procedure. Colored goods generally contain so much 
loose color and dirt that a rinse before scouring is desir- 
able. This is done by closing the gates and suds box; 
running in a barrel or a barrel and a half of water at 
105° to 110° F.; and running the goods in this suds for 
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fteen minutes to loosen up all dirt, oil, and free color. 
he gates and suds box are opened; warm water is al- 
wed to enter the washer, and the goods are given a 
inning rinse until nearly all the dirt has been removed, 
; is indicated by a fairly white suds. The gates are then 
osed and barely enough water to cover the folds is run 
to the washer. Four pails of soap, or enough to bring 
. a good creamy suds, is added. The goods are then 
oured exactly as those made from white wools. 

[f the goods are dyed at once, they are only extracted 
d shaken out after the scouirng; but if some time ex- 
res before they are to be dyed, they are pulled out to 

proper width (56 in.) and dried. 


Dyeing and Finishing 


(Goods should be dyed as quickly as possible and with 
e least possible amount of handling, since the face or 
|, side of the goods will receive too much cover if they 
re worked too long or too severely. When the correct 
ade is reached, the goods must be cooled slowly, as 
therwise they will shrink excessively in width. Cooling 
in be accomplished by providing the dye kettle with a 
rt or opening on the side, about 4 ft. from the bottom. 
old water can then be run into the machine, and the 
varm waste water can flow out of this port. In this way 
ere will be no sudden change in the temperature of the 
ater. 

\fter dyeing the goods are extracted and split. From 
‘re on they are handled like woven fabrics, first being 
tretched to the proper width on a tenter frame. Since 
ie face or rib side has considerable cover, this must be 
emoved, as it is desirable that the goods be finished with 
s clear or bare a face as possible. This cannot be ob- 
ained by shearing alone. Therefore the goods are wet 
ut and gigged damp, using a very dull napper, or better, 
well-worn teasle gig. Two or three runs are generally 
ufficient to bring up the fibers so that they can be prop- 
rly sheared. 

Che goods are again dried on a tenter frame to a width 
if 56 in.; and are sheared to expose the wales, four to 
ix runs will be necessary to accomplish this. The back 

is then cropped level. Next the goods are pressed with 
the back toward the plate. They are then steamed by 
wrapping them around a perforated shell and allowing 
the steam to pass through them for ten minutes. Finally 
the fabric is unwound ; wrapped about the shell, opposite 
nd first; and again steamed for the same length of time. 
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Singeing Worsteds 


OR woolens generally the process of singeing is not 

necessary, but in the case of worsteds there are many 
important reasons for this process. There is no question 
that by singeing it is possible to dispense with a large 
amount of shearing, thus saving time and labor. | 

The action of singeing is quite different on vegetable 
fibers than on those of animal origin. Cellulose burns 
freely with little odor and leaves a fine ash. Wool burns 
less easily with a decided odor. Disadvantages cited by 
those who Oppose the singeing of worsted fabries are 
(1) deterioration of the goods, (2) the fiber becomes 
sharp and hard, (3) the color is atfected, and (4) the 
odor is not pleasant. 

Many prefer to singe in the gray, while others conduct 
this process either before or after dyeing. In the 
writer's opinion singeing in the grease has less tendency 
to effect the handle of the fabric, owing to the scouring 
and dveing processes that follow. 


1 | On the other hand, 
singeing after dyeing will give 


a sharp, hard touch, 
which is usually undesirable in most fabrics. Often the 
effect of singeing after dyeing is to turn the color, mak- 
ing it necessary to wash the fabric in an acid bath to re- 
store the shade. 

In the case of goods with raised or embossed patterns, 
clean cutting Such fab- 
rics as twills, gabardines, reps, tricotines, crepes, voiles, 
tapestries, and brocades are the most likely to come to 
the mind of the reader. 


is impossible without singeing. 


Plate singeing is extensively used in cotton finishing, 
but it has not made much headway in the woolen or 
worsted industry. This is due partly to the low inflam- 
mability of wool, and also because of the great amount 
of ash that is formed from the burning of the animal 
fiber. 

The peculiar strong odor that comes from singeing is 
difficult to eliminate unless the processes of crabbing, 
steaming, and scouring follow. Over-singeing is less 
obvious in worsteds than in cottons, as it requires more 
heat to burn through the surface. Should this defect 
appear, there is no help for it. Wool. since it has poor 
heat-conducting properties, will stand quite high tem- 
peratures. However, should there be much cotton pres- 
ent, it is liable to catch on fire unless the utmost care is 
taken. The headings or tail ends of listings are the most 
common reasons for this trouble. 


lor comfort as well as smart 
appearance jodhpurs are now in 
high favor, according to The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. Gab- 
ardine, moleskin and Bedford 
cord are generally used in tai- 
loring these costumes, but for 
hot weather riding habits of 
cotton gabardine are preferred 
by many. Photograph shows 
Miss May McCarty of Darien, 
Conn., at the Ox Ridge Hunt 


Club horse show. 
Fotograms 
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Don't Be Afraid of 


the Microscope! 


By Edward R. Schwarz, S.B., 


A.T.I. 


HI enlarged image of a speci- 

men as produced by proper 

microscopic equipment on the 
photographic plate or film is an im- 
portant method of recording data 
Since the relative merits of the mi- 
crograph and of the photomicro- 
graph discussed in a 
previous article (TEXTILE Wor-p, 
May 24 and 31, 1930), we are con- 
cerned here only with the photo- 
graphic equipment required to make 
the photomicrographic record. <A 
article outline the tech- 
nique involved. 


have been 


later will 


Because no c map und microscope 


Article X 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS 


IN THIS article Professor 
Schwarz discusses the appa- 
ratus used in making photo- 
micrographs. He emphasizes 
the necessity for perfect align- 
ment of equipment and the im- 
portance of proper illumination 
and describes various devices 
which meet these requirements. 
Figures here omitted will ap- 


see TEXTILE Wor Lb, May 31, 1930.) 
Magnification with the micro-tessar 
lens is low, but it will often prove 
to be exactly what is needed for 
some particular work. The cost is 
less than that of a microscope, but 
the utility is of course much more 
limited. 

Coming now to what is usually 
considered _ photomicrography 
proper, all that is necessary funda- 
mentally is to substitute the optical 
system of the microscope for the 
camera lens, arranging the former 
so that the image of the specimen 





is employed, the method of taking 
pictures with a micro-tessar lens in 
the camera is not, strictly speaking, 
photomicrography. In a broad sense, however, it may 
he so classed, since such a lens is really a simple micro- 
The field of use is confined ordinarily to the 
picturing of larger areas (up to a square foot) than can 
he covered with a microscope, and while the depth of 
focus is not great compared with a regular photographic 
lens, it is amply sufficient for the purpose. 


scope. 


Unless large 
(comparatively speaking) areas are to be photographed, 
the author believes that bet- 
ter results can be obtained 
hy means of the binocular 
stereoscopic micri scope, as 
will be later in 
this article. (For examples 


described 


of work done by this device 
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pear in next installment 
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is focused in the plane of the sensi- 
tized plate or film. The elaboration 
evident in any set-up of apparatus 
for this purpose is due to the fact 
that the whole optical system from illuminant to final im- 
age must be in perfect alignment and must be maintained 
so. Other apparent complications result from the means 
employed to direct and control the light rays as they pass 
into and through the apparatus. To these are added the 
various devices which make for a universality of adjust- 
ment. The camera and microscope may be used in either 
the vertical or the horizontal position, and where both 
methods are to be inter- 
changeable, special clamps, 
must be provided. 
While these accessories are 
at times essential, good 
work is possible with the 
minimum of equipment. 


Cic., 





Bausch and Lomb 
Simple stand which 
enables use of substage 


Bausch and Lomb 
of substage mirror with microscope in 
vertical position 


Fig. 5. 


purror 





i 
j 


‘ald 






Bausch and Lomb 
Stand carrying retainer for 


Fig. 9. 
water cell as integral part of mounting 


Whether the base employed is placed upon a table or 
ther elevated horizontal surface or whether it takes the 
form of a bench in itself, it must provide a rigid support 
or the microscope and camera. It is not necessary that 
the source of illumination be mounted on this base, where 
uch an arrangement would make the system unduly large 

clumsy. It is vital, however, that the illuminant be 

stationed that it will not be subject to jar indepen- 
ntly of the remainder of the set-up, and also that there 
vill be no danger of its changing position during use 
unless purposely moved. In the least expensive outfits 

e base is simply a heavy board or a metal casting. In 
e latter instance the weight of the material aids greatly) 

preserving the stability of the apparatus. 

For more elaborate combinations the base carries an 
ptical bed which ensures the alignment of the system 
when the components are properly adjusted, but which 
iakes possible the sliding of one part of the apparatus 

another relative to and along a definite axis. This 
heme is always provided in the expensive research 
stands and in some there may be several such optical 
eds arranged pivotally or parallel with each other. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12). In this type of apparatus also, 
rovision is often made for the elimination of vibration 
ind jar by mounting a secondary base upon the primary 
nember by means of a spring-hung or cushioned support. 
he former carries the photographic equipment, micro- 
cope, and illuminant directly. In some cases (Fig. 11) 

heavy weight is provided to balance and stabilize the 
econdary base. This weight is underslung to provide a 
mw center of gravity and lend generally 
tability to the unit. 

On account of the expense and difficulty of elaboration, 
uch a combination is hardly justified for the great ma 


improved 


ority of textile use and is only to be found in apparatus 
tended for the most critical work at very high powers 
nd ina building subject to vibration. Some satisfactory 
iodification of this type of mount could be arranged 
here use, sav, in a mill laboratory, might be hindered 
a serious vibration problem. Tennis balls or pads of 
ve rubber can be arranged to provide inexpensive and 
uite satisfactory cushioning devices. 


Control of Ihumination 


\s has been emphasized throughout this series, the 
uirce and type, as well as control of illumination, 
re of vital consequence. In no microscopic work is this 
To 


‘tain as short a time of exposure as possible is of im 


greater importance than in photomicrography. 
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Fig.10. Stand 
with water cell 
between filter 
and illuminant 


portance from many 
angles. For one 
reason, the shorter 
the exposure inter- 
val, the less chance 
there 


will be for 
vibration or jar to 
interfere with the 


work. For another. 


the photographing 
of specimens in 
treat- 
ment with reagents, 
ete., calls for rapid 
work to 
record of exactly the stage of transition desired. In 
some cases, too, the unavoidable heating of the specimen 
—particularly with paraffin mounts or rapid-method 
paraffin sections (Art. VII and VIII; Dec. 14, Dec. 21, 
1929; Jan. 18, Feb. 15, 1930) may spoil a preparation 
before the exposure can be completed. Thus an illumi- 
nant of high power is essential. 





process of 


Fig. 6. 
microscope 


Combined camera, 


and illuminant 


obtain a 


Types of [lluminants 


For many years the carbon are was in almost universal 
use, but there are several objections to this form, aside 
from the somewhat high initial cost. Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Co. supplies a ““Tungsare” lamp for this purpose. 
High-powered Mazda bulbs, when prepared for projec- 
tion work with either ribbon or monoplane filaments, are 
particularly satisfactory. For usual work, a 400-watt 
bulb in proper mounting (See Art. IV, Fig. 3b; Aug. 
17. 1929) will prove and of sufficient in- 
tensity to give a normal interval of exposure of from 
1/50 to 1/10 of a ansmitted light and 
“critical” illumination are employed. For direct illumi- 
nation a piece of frosted glass should be used between 


convenient 


second where tr 


the light and the miscroscope (nearer to the light), and 
with tl 

from two seconds depending upon the reflecting power 
of the surface under examination, the magnification, ete. 
Very seldom will an exposure of more than ten seconds 


be required. 


lis arrangement the exposure may range upward 


Where filters must be used, a water cell 
should be placed between the filter and the illuminant to 
prevent overheating and consequent destruction of the 
filter. Such an arrangement is pictured in Fig. 10, where 
two such cells are shown in position. 

Many of the illuminants intended for use in connection 


with photomicrography carry as an integral part of their 
th phot rography carr n int t of tl 
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mounting a retainer for a water cell, immediately behind 
the filter support. (Figs.9 and 12.) There is also avail- 
able a special glass plate or disk, made of heat-absorbing 
glass, which may be inserted in the optical system to 
serve much the same purpose as the cell. Such devices 
are widely employed for projection microscopes and, like- 









17 


Stand for advanced wor} 
wise, to protect the film in motion-picture 
projectors when the film is stopped for 
any reason or at the beginning of a reel 
while the machine comes up to speed. 

It must be remembered that in the 
high-powered Mazda bulbs, the filament 
Is very cl Thus 
very precaution should be taken in han 
dling the light. It should 
rapidly while the light is on. 
desirable to keep such illuminants on a firm stand of sufh 
cient size to permit minor adjustment of the position of 
the light and to provide means for retaining it at any 
desired height. Such an arrangement is the stand pic- 

Art. V, Fig. 5; Sept. 21, 1929. 


able as a separate unit, independent of the drawing stand 


close to its melting point. 


moved 


never be jarred or 


The author has found it 


tured in This is obtain 


and microscope support. 


Using High-powered Mazda Bulbs 


It has already been emphasized that the optical system 
must be in perfect alignment. When an optical bed 1s 
used as a foundation for the apparatus, and when the 
nuscroscope is not intended for any purpose but photo- 
micrography, the alignment of the components of the 
system may be carefully adjusted. and then not 
be disturbed. Movement of any part along the optical 
bench will not change the alignment. 


need 


The centering and 
adjusting of the various pieces of equipment is a slow 
and sometimes somewhat difficult procedure. — It 
involve 


may 
as many as fourteen separate steps, which must 
be carried out in perfect order and several of which will 
have to be repeated one or more times. 

For most textile work the operator will not want to 
tie up the microscope ; and since it may quite conceivably 
be in use for other than photographic work a larger por- 
Use of the 
substage mirror, with the microscope either vertical 

3, 5, 6, 9 and 12) or horizontal (Fig. 10) is 
recommended. By observing the same precautions as 
would obtain for ordinary visual work with the instru- 
ment, it is comparatively simple to adjust the mirror so 
that central illumination is obtained. 


tion of the time, a simpler set-up is desirable. 


( Figs. 


Somewhat greater 
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flexibility is also obtainable by this method when the use 
of oblique illumination is necessary. Discussion of the 
technique involved is deferred to a later article. 

This article will be continued in an early issue of TEX 
riLE WortLpb. Previous articles have appeared as follows: 

Article I, ‘‘Possibilities of Microscope in Textile Industry,” Apri 
27, 1929; Article LI, “Types of Microscope Applicable to Textil 
Industry,” May 18; Article III, “Handling the Microscope wit} 
efticiency and Understanding,” June 22 and June 29; Article I\ 
“Methods of Illumination,’’ Aug. 17; Article V, *‘Useful Accesso1 
Equipment,” Sept. 21; Article VI, “Textile Micrometry,” Oct. 26 
Article VII, “Mounting Textile Specimens,” Dec. 14, Dec. 21, 1929 


Article VIII, ‘‘Preparing Cross-Sections of Textiles,” Jan. 18 an: 
Feb. 15, 19380; and Article IX, ‘‘Recording Data,’ May 24 and 
May 31. 


Fig. 12. Resear 
stand of light 
construction 


Powertul Rotary Belt Punch 
By W.F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


A ROTARY belt punch, which is an excellent device 

Z for use on thick belts is shown in the accompanying 
It is especially useful with belts of canvas, 
balata, and hair, which are laced with heavy lacing or 
which are belted together by means of belt clamps. The 
device is used principally for bolted joints. One view 
shows the punch ready for use with the handle in 
operating position. The other sketch shows how. the 
punch looks when folded. 

The method of operation is obvious: Simply turn th 
crank and the screw moves the punch down against the 
anvil, slowly, powerfully, and surely. A hole as large 
as 3 in. or 2 in. in diameter is cut with the utmost ease 
and precision. The distance from the punch to the inside 
of the frame is such that the frame serves as a guide 
for punching holes at the correct distance from the end 
of the properly  squared-off 
belt. By the means of this de- 
vice it is therefore possible to 
punch the holes in perfect align- 
ment. 


sketches. 


sy means of a lateral spacing 
attachment the distance from 
center to center of the punched 
holes is kept always the same and 
always exactly what it should be. 
By using punches of various sizes 
it is possible to use this device 
for bolts or laces of any size. 





Ready for 
U se 


Folded 
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In winding rayon, 


an important role 


Teaching Beginners to Handle Rayon 
Requires Well-Trained Instructress 


By H. S. E. 


HOICE of an instructress is of great importance 

in teaching beginners the best methods to be fol- 

lowed in winding, quilling, weaving, or other 
operations. Any mill inaugurating a system of employee 
training should, therefore, give thought first to the selec- 
tion and training of teachers. Not every skilled worker 
is capable of becoming a good instructress. 


Selecting an Instructress 


Suppose that the rayon-winding section is to be the 
tirst place to receive attention. There should be in this 
department several workers who would make good can- 
didates for the position of instructress. The thing to 
lo, then, is to select the one person most suitable. The 
overseer, second-hand, and section-hand, are the men 
who can give first-hand information as to the qualifica- 
tions of the workers, since they are in daily contact with 
them. When these men have brought the list of pros- 
pects down to what they consider as the one best worker, 
the superintendent, if he so desires, can be given the 
pportunity of approving or rejecting the choice. 

Obviously, there are several qualities or characteristics 
that a good teacher of beginners must possess: tact, 

iscipline, perseverance, thoroughness, well-grounded 
nderstanding of the work and machinery, and familiar- 

y with the nature and causes of manufacturing faults or 
efects in the product. 

The matter of the age of the teacher has some bearing, 
though it is not all-important. Twenty to twenty-five 

a good range of ages, since a worker between these 
ves has usually reached the point where she can handle 

e various situations arising in the course of duty, her 

perience standing her in good stead. 
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While education is not a paramount consideration, 
distinct advantages accrue from an instructress having a 
grammar-school preparation, with perhaps a year or two 
of high school. Personality counts for a good deal, and 
scores especially heavily with young girls. The teacher 
must be able to point out to the beginners their failings 
in no unmistakable manner, and yet do it in a way that 
will make them feel that it is entirely for their own good 
and that they must, therefore, make every endeavor to 
correct the faults. It is surprising how plastic the girls 
are in the hands of a capable leader. 

One thing to watch closely when looking over a pros- 
pect for the position of instructress is to be sure that she 
has a clear, easily audible voice that can be heard without 
too great a strain on the part of the learners. Her 
enunciation must be good. Many costly misunderstand- 
ings are due to instructions not clearly given or not 
understood. 


Must be Logical 


In addition to voice and enunciation, the prospective 
teacher must be able to express herself in a logical way. 
She will have to convey certain ideas to the new workers 
daily ; and in order to put them across properly, she must 
have the knack of conveying her meaning in a clear, con- 
cise manner. 

The instructress must be up and coming. Indispen- 
sable requisites are neatness and tidiness, not only in her 
work, but also in her personal appearance. She need 
not necessarily wear expensive attire, but must be neat 
and tidy. There is nothing that will induce these habits 


in the younger element more readily and impress them 
more indelibly than a good example in the instructress 
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who is in daily contact with the girls. This spirit of 
neatness and tidiness will make itself manifest through 
the plant in due time, adding attractiveness to the work- 
rooms, and improving the quality of the product. 

Where a foreign tongue is spoken in the plant by 
large numbers of the workers and beginners, the instruc- 
tress should be able to speak both English and the foreign 
language fluently. 

Furthermore, she must possess executive ability in a 
high degree—that is, the knack of getting things done. 

Having selected a girl for the job of instructress, how 
long a time is necessary to train her? It depends some- 
what on the operation. For a simple one like winding, 
a bright girl, who is adept at the work, can learn the 
fundamentals in a week or two. This is provided all the 
details of the teaching position have been worked out in 
advance and the instructress merely requires a little time 
to familarize herself with them and digest them. 

For the most part, these details will be rules and regu- 
lations, showing how the various phases of the work are 
to be carried out ; how the cleaning is to be done, and how 


often; what various imperfections are called; their 
causes; and the remedies for overcoming or reducing 
them. All of these instructions should be “put in writ- 
ing ;” 1.e., typed or printed. 


During the period of teacher training, if we may bor- 
row a term from pedagogy, there should be daily in- 
terrogation of the instructress, so that there can be no 
question but that she understands every part of her 
prospective duties. It is at these interrogative periods 
that the prospect will often disclose whether or not she 
is going to be suitable. 

To finish the training a learner should then be intrusted 
her. Here the shifts from a consideration 
wholly of the instructress to that of her relations with 
the beginners. What is she to teach the latter? Briefly 


to scene 





she is to teach the standard methods of doing the work; 
conveying along with the “how” of the work the “why’ 
of it also, so that after the new girls have gone throug!) 
their training period they will be able not only to d 
the work efficiently, but will also understand why ever 
move was made in just such and such a way, and what 
would happen if done in some other way. 


Duties and Responsibilities 


It has already been intimated that the instructress mus 
be adept in the work which she is going to teach or 
supervise in others. She must be thoroughly versed in 
manipulating the machinery and must make each mov 
in accordance, with the approved standard way of work 
ing. She must be expert, because she will have to impart 
this knowledge or skill personally or will have to supe: 
vise other workers who are going to teach the new work- 
ers the rudiments of the work. Then throughout the 
entire novitiate period the instructress must keep a keen 
eye on her students and call attention immediately to any 
infraction or violation of the approved practices. 

Furthermore, she most possess a fair knowledge of th« 
material going though the machines and must know 
whether or not it comes to her in a proper condition. She 
must also know what constitutes a perfect product from 
her machines. Again, she must be thoroughly acquainted 
with the faults in the product. She must know how those 
made in her section originated, whether due to manipula- 
tion or machinery, and whether repairable or not. She 
must have her learners report immediately any imperfec 
tions in the product when they receive it. She must, 
moreover, understand and make her pupils comprehend 
the fact that the struggle to eliminate or at least reduc 
defects in the product to a minimum is continual, not just 
a spasmodic effort to be undertaken when the workers 
are in the mood for it. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL RAYON YARNS, GIVING DENIER AND FILAMENT NUMBER 
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Rapidly Expanding World Market for 


American Bathing-Suits 


By Warren Steele 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLp 


HE extent the United States 
and the rest of the world 
have become out-door-minded 
within the last five years is illus- 
trated in the expansion in sales of 
knitted outerwear and 


in the in- 
crease in volume of worsted yarn 
taken by manufacturers in_ that 


branch of the industry. Outerwear 
is the most important consumer of 
english spun worsted yarns, taking 
approximately half the production 
of this type. French spinners have 
widened their market in outerwear 
yarns to an important degree within 
recent years although it does not 
represent such a large proportion of 
total production as in English. 


According to statistics prepared a mz: | 

by the National Knitted Outerwear an 

Association, production of swim- a 
E 

of $16,322,154, to 1,428,571 dozen 

in 1929, having a value of approx- 

imately $30,000,000 in 1929. This indicates that pro- 


ming suits in the United States has 
duction of bathing-suits in United States has more than 


increased from 694,000 dozen in 
1925 with a dollars and cents value 

doubled since 1925 in quantity and almost that extent in 
money value. 


Exports Have Increased 


While domestic production has more than doubled 
within five years, exports of bathing-suits have shown 
an even larger percentage of increase and data prepared 
by the Department of Commerce show that American- 
made bathing-suits are being as favorably received abroad 
as in the home market. In 1927 there was less than a 
half million dollars worth of bathing suits (knitted) 
exported from the United States. This total more than 
doubled in the following two years, there being more 
than a million dollars worth exported during 1929. 

Best foreign customer for American-made knitted 
bathing-suits in 1929 was the United Kingdom which 
took 4,604 dozen or more than five times the number 
taken from this country in 1927; next largest buyer was 
the Argentine whose pirchases have almost trebled in 
this period; next largest buyer was Germany which took 
in 1929 almost five times as many dozen as three years 
ago, being followed in order by Italy and France. One 
of the most rapidly increasing markets is Italy which in 
1929 took 2,294 dozen, compared with only 230 dozen 
in 1927. 

Although total export of bathing-suits is small in 
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has 


Wuckoff Knitting Mills 


comparison with total production in 
United States, being approximately 
3.3%, the value of the export field 
to American manufacturers is in- 
creasing at such a rapid rate, almost 
tripling itself in the last three years. 
that more attention is being devoted 
to it by large manufacturers than 
before. The most important market 
by far continues of course to be the 
home trade, per capita consumption 
of bathing-suits being estimated by 
the national outerwear organization 
as having increased from .145 in 
1925 to .285 in 1929. 

While other fibers are being used, 
the bulk of knitted suits are made 
from worsted yarns. The field is 
expanding each year instead of re- 
maining stationary or expanding 
slowly as in men’s wear, or decreas- 
ing as in yarns consumed for dress 
goods. 

Worsted yarn counts used in bath- 
ing-suits were once standard, major- 
ity taking two-ply counts between 
number 20s and 30s in medium grades of wool. Manu- 
facturers without exception used this type yarn until 
within recent years. Movement away from two-ply yarns 
by the bathing-suit trade has been rapid within the last 
two years and the bulk of manufacturers are now run- 
ning on single counts instead of two-ply although there 
are concerns which refuse to change from the use of 
two-ply, believing that a superior wearing garment is 
made by use of the older type yarn. 

Manufacturers first began to call for single 15s wor- 
sted in quarter blood grade, taking the place of 2-30s, 
the single being approximately the same diameter as the 
two-ply. It made the production of lower priced bathing- 
suits possible although no lower in grade of wool used, 
giving the fabric greater elasticity than the two-ply, 
according to those who have been converted to the single 
numbers. 

The next step in development of single yarn type 
bathing-suit was the use of finer counts than 15s and 
many manufacturers within last three years began to use 
18s and 20s or finer in place of the 15s with which they 
started, the yarns being bought from the spinner already 
dyed. This year yarns that went into 1930 bathing-suits 
were further refined and manufacturers began to call for 
18s single made from 64s grade wool, the finest grade 
that has been in large call by this trade. 

Although spinners feel that this count, spun in most 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Calculations for 





speeds and [wists 
in Cotton Ring Spinning 


By William King 


HE object of this article is to discuss in as full a 

manner as possible some calculations relating to the 

performance of the spinning frame; the methods 
of evolving suitable time-saving constant numbers; and 
conditions determining the most practicable speeds of 
spindles, front rolls, etc., for certain set conditions. 

It is obvious that the quality and nature of the yarn 
to be produced in accordance with the demands of the 
consumer must be the first considera- 
tion when determining suitable speeds 
and production at this frame. 

In the case of a warp yarn that is 
spun on a strength basis, considera- 
tion must be given to the fact that 
exhaustive the breaking 
strength of cotton yarn have demon- 


IN THE 


spindles 


case 


and 


tests of gradually 


of band-driven 
line-shaft-driven 
frames—two heritages of which 
the modern textile industry is 


ridding 


portant being the quality and evenness of yarn produced 
and the number of end breakages per frame in a unit of 
time. 

The speed of the front roll controls production, and 
this can be as high as working conditions will permit; 
the spindle speed then being regulated by the twists per 
inch of yarn. There is no definite limit to this speed. 
For 30s warp yarn, with 23.00 t.p.i., to give a suitable 
strength a front-roll speed of 130 
r.p.m. could be regarded as suitable. 
A front-roll speed of 130 r.p.m. with 
23.00 t.p.i. necessitates a_ spindle 
speed of 9,397 r.p.m., according to 
straight calculation. 

The intricacies of cotton spinning 
lie in the fact that these speeds can- 


itself—the 


strated that the strength ceases to in- 
crease after the insertion of a certain 
number of turns of twist per inch. 


element of slippage plays an 
annoying part. How allowance 


must be made for this element 


not be universally applied to all spin- 
ning rooms. Each mill is, of neces- 





This number varies from 4.7 \/Count in calculating 
to 5.0 \/Count, and there is evidence 
to show that a long-stapled cotton 
that has been combed will permit use 
of the higher twist factor mentioned 
to attain its maximum strength; while 
a cotton of shorter staple, about 1 in. 


article. 


in length, and carded, attains its 
maximum strength when carrying 
twist to the full extent of the first-mentioned factor. 


Considering 30s-count warp yarn as a basis on which 
to work, it is assumed that the least strength compatible 
with the best behaviour of the yarn in subsequent proc- 
esses is the desideratum; because the insertion of twist 
that gives unnecessary strength to the yarn serves no 
useful purpose, reduces production, and increases pro- 
duction costs. 


Reduce Twist from Maximum 


[ft is a good policy for the individual mill to experi- 
ment with twist in warp yarns, and determine in ac- 
cordance with its own peculiar conditions the twist fac- 
tor that gives the maximum strength. When this has 
been found, the twist can be reduced until a yarn is 
produced that is strong enough for all requirements, and 
there will then be no likelihood of lost production owing 
to excessively twisted yarn. Assuming that in the case 
of a 30s warp yarn, the highest strength is reached when 
the turns per inch equal 4.7 \/Count, a working twist to 
produce a satisfactory yarn would be about 4.2 \/Count, 
or 23.00 t.p.i. 

In setting out front-roll and spindle speeds for this 
twist, several factors must be considered, the most im- 
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speeds, 
and productions is explained by 
Mr. King in the accompanying 
Many of his comments 
are applicable to tape-driven 
spindles and also to individ- 
ual and group-driven frames. 
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sity, its own criterion of the speed 
of its frames that will give the most 
beneficial results. If mill No. 1 is 
spinning the same range of counts as 
mill No. 2, from a mix of apparently 
equal value, on frames that are iden- 
tical in construction, it does not fol- 
low that mill No. 1 can run its 
frames at the same speeds and obtain 
the same results. There may be 
a difference in humidity, in preparatory processes, or in 
skill of operatives, to mention only a few of the salient 
features. 


twists, 


When End Breakage Is Excessive 


Suppose excessive end breakage is taking place at 
these speeds and an uneven yarn is being productd; 
it may be most economical to insert additional twist by 
altering the size of the twist change gear, which would 
reduce the speed of the front roll, the spindle speed re- 
maining constant. If a new twist of 4.4 \/Count, or 
24.09 t.p.i. is used, the front-roll speed would be reduced 
to 124.1 r.p.m., which would reduce production by 4.5%. 
This is a considerable item in production, but it is better 
to lose this amount than produce an inferior yarn with 
its consequent evils. 

On the other hand, if it is necessary that the turns 
per inch be kept the same, excessive breakages can be 
reduced by lowering both front-roll and spindle speeds, 
and the most suitable changing place for this is the 
driving pulley on the line shaft. Assuming a 40-in.- 
diameter pulley is used on the line shaft for the above 
speeds, a 36-in.-diameter pulley would give a front-roll 
speed of 117 r.p.m., and a spindle speed of 8,457 r.p.m. 











hese decreased speeds would greatly increase the spin- 
ing qualities of the yarn, and bring about a greater reg- 
larity in strength. 

When spinning better-quality hosiery yarns with a 
ow twist on the ring frame, speeds are reduced by this 
nethod, as is also the case when spinning yarns from a 
very low-quality mix. 

In frame spinning the modern tendency is to use 
rings of a comparatively large diameter to ensure a 
arge package and reduced winding-room costs. High 
speeds are employed to allow of high productions. ‘To 
follow this tendency, one must use a cotton mix of 
uitably high value, but this is preferable to a low- 
quality mix, low productions, and a yarn that is far from 
satisfactory in strength, regularity, and appearance. 

In altering at one time the speed of the frame shaft, 
front roll, and spindles on frames driven from line shaft, 
two change places may be used—the driving pulley on 
the line shaft or the driven pulley on the frame shaft. 
The former change place is very convenient, as a split 
pulley can be fixed on the shaft in a short time, and the 
old pulley need not be removed entirely but only shifted 
a little to one side. It is 
easily put in line when re- 
quired for use. If a change 
in driving pulley necessi- 
tates the use of one that 
would be inconveniently 
large or small, the frame- 
shaft pulley can be consid- 
ered as a suitable changing 
medium. If a certain sec- 
tion of frames must be 
constantly changing speeds, 
owing to the wide range of 
counts spun and the pro- 
duction of small orders, two 
or three differently sized 
pulleys may be kept on the 
line shaft for each frame 
ready for use. Changing 
is then but a few minutes’ 
work, 

It is preferable for frames 
to run at a standard speed, but it is not always possible 
in practice. 

In comparing actual and calculated speeds of spindles 
to determine the degree of slippage, it is essential that 
first of all the correct diameters of pulleys be obtained. 
The writer is experienced particularly with the rope 
drive. When the working portion of a rope-drive pulley 
is V-shaped, and the rope rests in the upper portion of 
the V, a true working diameter can be obtained by strik- 
ing a line from one milled edge of the pulley to the 
opposite milled edge, over the widest part of the pulley, 
hecause it is at this milled edge that the rope makes a 
working contact with the groove. In the case of belt- 
driven pulleys, the diameter may be measured from one 
face to the other. Although the thickness of the belt 
atfects the calculations slightly, the effect is so negligible 
that it may be ignored. 

To test the degree of slippage between the line shaft 
and the frame shaft is a very simple operation. It is 
necessary first of all to obtain the speed of the line shaft. 
The average line shaft varies in speed if readings are 
taken at intervals, but this is a variation and not a loss 
due to slippage. Therefore in determining the speed 
several readings should be taken under normal working 


Front roll 
gear, 62T. 






XN 
Twist change>—~ 
28T 






Diameter of front 


Gearing of a ring spinning frame 
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conditions and an average obtained. This average forms 
a reliable basis on which to calculate. 

If the frame is rope driven, if the rope is in excellent 
condition, and if the correct diamteers of the pulleys 
have been obtained, the calculation becomes: Speed of 
line shaft & driving pulley ~ driven pulley = speed of 
frame shaft. The speed of this shaft obtained by testing 
with a reliable speed indicator should be the same as the 
calculated speed ; and if this is not so, there is something 
wrong. If the rope is worn and thin, slippage will take 
place because it has sunk to the bottom of the groove 
and is no longer gripping the sides. In this case the 
indicated speed will be considerably less than the cal- 
culated. The same formula is suitable for belt-driven 
frames. 

If the rope pulleys have not been measured up to the 
milled edges and both diameters are smaller than they 
should be, the calculated speed will be too great and a 
percentage of slippage will be assumed that does not 
actually exist, because the correct ratio of pulleys has 
not been taken. If suitable precautions are observed in 
obtaining the speed of a rope-driven frame shaft, there 

will be a barely perceptible 

difference between  calcu- 
\ lated and actual results that 
can be entirely ignored for 
practical purposes. 


Front ro// --~~ 
gear, 627 





ro// 4" 


Speed of Spindles 


\ Assuming that the frame 
| shaft is working without 
| any slippage having pre- 


ceded it, the drive between 
the tin roller and spindle 
| whorl can be examined for 
loss in revolutions. The 
calculated speed of the 
spindles will be equal to 
frame-shaft speed times 
diameter of tin roller di- 
| vided by diameter of spindle 
| whorl. 

To obtain the actual 
speed of spindles, a reliable 





speedometer should be used and at least ten spindles 
should be tested. The spindle bands or tapes should be 
in sound condition. From these readings an average can 
be obtained and compared with the calculated speed. On 
band-driven frames a loss of 5% to 6% is usually found 
at this point. 

The primary cause of this loss is the nature of the 
driven, which is usually about eleven to one in ratio. 
An additional cause, particularly in the case of the band- 
driven frames, is the small area of contact made by the 
band on the spindle whorl and also on the tin roller. 
Much is also due to the high speed at which the band 
or tape travels. That there is excessive loss in the band 
drive at this point both on the frame and the mule when 
the ordinary type of spindle whorl is used is generally 
admitted. This loss has been responsible to a large ex- 
tent for the introduction and growing adoption of the 
tape drive, which is far superior to the band drive. 

When it has been determined that the frame is run- 
ning without slippage except at the drive between tin 
roller and spindle whorl, the degree of slippage at this 
point must be ascertained; and any calculation which 
uivolves spindle speed must take account of this slippage. 
If this is 6%, and in this case it 1s the total loss, then 
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this figure may be used as a slip factor, 
form of 0.94. Assuming that 

Speed of line shaft, 

Diameter of driving pulley, 

Diameter of frame shaft driving pulley 
Diameter of tin roller, 

Diameter of spindle whorl, 


taking the 


Calculated speed of spindles 
- : B 1) 
Lheretore i > ; i 
( E: 
lhe ; 1 speed of the spindles, according to slip tac 
tor, 1s calculated as follows: 
h }) 
x 0.94 
( 
Lhe slip factor allows not only for slip, but also for 


the effect on calculations of spindle band thickness. 

It will be apparent that, if there is excessive slippage 
within the frame, additional calculated twist must be 
inserted to overcome the loss, with a consequent slight 
decrease in front-roll speed. The slippage must always 
possible. In the 
that are belt driven, there is addi- 
exterior drive, and this must be 
1 calculation by a higher slip factor. 

In calculating the turns per inch of yarn, many factors 
unmediately present themselves as having a direct bear- 
ing on the problem, and them are 
treatment outside this 
turns per 


be kept as low as 
frames, notably those 
tional slippage in the 
allowed for 


case of certain 


technical 
article. 

inserted are obtained 
actual spindle speed by the surface speed 


some of 
niceties Which require 
In practice the 
dividing the 


inch 


of the front roller in inches per unit of time, and this 
simple method 1s so nearly correct that its practical 
utility is fully warranted. From the particulars given 


iv the diagram on 45, which illustrates the 
ciple of spinning-frame gearing, the spindle 


out any 


page prin- 
speed, with- 
allowances whatsoever, may be calculated as 
follows: 

Line-shaft speed, 328 r.p.m. 


Diameter of driving pulley, 40 in 


Diameter of frame pulley, 16 in 
aoe 4() 10 «x 8 9371 
328 > 5 < yo7 1 or.p.n 
. 16 : / p 
Speed of front roll would he 
ss 40 35 28 
328 > » . 129.6 r.p.m 
16 100 62 


Calculated turns of twist per 


/ ) 371 


> ~ 1206 


inch would 
23.00 
\ssumineg 


0.94, the speed is reduced to 
Che turns per inch then equal 


a total shppage of 6%, or 


spindle 8.808 r.p.m. 


» * * * 
ee 
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a slip factor of 








8,808 | 7 
129.6 * 22 
The difference between calculated and actual turns is 
23.00 — 21.62 = 1.38 
In mill practice a spinning room may have been work- 
ing according to calculated twist without allowances for 
a long time. The actual turns per inch in this case will 
than assumed, but each frame will have been 
working under identical conditions and a suitable basis 
will have been found on which to produce a yarn of 
sufficient strength and satisfactory appearance. It is 
obviously much better to know the actual slippage that 
is taking place so that production losses can be avoided 
and the actual turns being inserted can be ascertained. 
The constant for twist is calculated as follows: 


21.62 


be less 


10 > ~ 100 4 62 x 7 x 0.94 — 605 
yO ea ae 22 
Therefore the constant divided by turns per inch equals 
605 
162 = 28-tooth twist gear 


It then becomes a simple matter to divide the twist con- 
stant by the desired turns per inch for any count, and the 
result is the twist gear after accounting for slippage. 

For the purpose of checking the front-roll speeds at 
the frame when a change in twist has been made, a 
constant number can be obtained which, when multiplied 
by the number of teeth in the twist gear, gives the 
revolutions. Example according to the diagram: 

cee Ne ad 
16 ~ KH 
Multiplied by number of teeth in twist gear, this equals 
4.629 «* 28 = 130 r.p.m. of front roll 

Thus, if the twist gear and constant are known, a simple 
multiplication enables effective checking of front-roller 
speed after any change in twist. 

To obtain calculated production from a frame during 
a unit of actual working time, the actual revolutions of 
the front roll during that period should be taken, and on 
30s count a loss of 6% should be allowed for doffing 
and breakages. This is the maximum allowance. 

Valuable data is obtained of relative frame merits if 
a daily production record is made, which includes daily 
readings of hank indicators. When frames run only 
on one shift, it is sometimes considered sufficient to take 
weekly hank readings and compare productions at the 
end of that time, but it appears preferable to take daily 
readings to obtain a closer check on frame and tender 
performances. Any necessary action can then be taken. 


= 4.629 
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In modern 
spinning rooms 
slippage is 
rendered 
negligible by 
motor-drives 

on the frames 
and tape 
drives on the 
spiidles 


1930 
















SPROCKET 


| 
‘ ICHAIN 
\* 


Fig. 1. Proper alignment is necessary 


Method of 
oiling OPEN 
JOINT chazn. 
Drive stopped.™ 


Method of 
oiling CLOSED 
JOINT chain. 
Drive operating 
slowly. 





Fig. 4. 
by dipping in kerosene 


Clean chains 


WAS recently asked, “How can | make my chain 
drives last longer ?” 

After considering the question, I answered it as 

follows: ‘“To make your chain drives last longer, there 


ire just five simple things to do. 
Alignment Is Important 


“First, insure proper alignment. Be certain that 
-procket wheels are in line on the shafts, as shown in 
ig. 1. If the sprockets are not exactly in line, a side 
pull develops which concentrates the load on the side of 
the sprocket teeth and on one side of the chain. This 
iaulty alignment results in excessive wear on both chains 
ind sprockets. 

‘Second, make proper adjustment. The chain should 
be run just a little slacker than a belt—about as shown 
n Fig. 2. Too much tension causes undue wear on the 
hain and wasteful friction on the bearings. Not enough 
tension, of course, may allow the chain to jump the 
sprockets, or ride the teeth and break. 

“Third, lubricate frequently. The chains should be 


lubricated at frequent intervals. A good grade of light 
cylinder oil should be used. A paint brush is a good 
thing for applying oil to the chain joints, as I have indi- 
Paint the open joints on open (upper ) 


ated in Fig. a 






How to Make Chain Drives Last Longer 
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By Charles R. Weiss 


Chief Engineer, Link Belt Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Chain drives should be 
properly adjusted 


Fig. 2. 


AN 


ood teeth on 
a new sprocket, 


Sa 


@ worn sprocket, 


Fig. 5. Replace worn wheels 
with new sprockets 


side. Oil the closed-joint chains on inside (upper side 
of lower run) while drive is running slowly. 

“Fourth, clean regularly. Open drives should be 
cleaned regularly. Take the chain off, and clean it well 
by soaking and dipping in kerosene, see Fig. 4. Dry 
well, and oil it thoroughly before starting up again. 
3efore shutting down a machine for a period of time, 
clean the chain and oil it with heavy oil or grease. When 
it is to be used again, re-clean the chain and oil with 
light oil. 

“Fifth, have well-fitting sprockets. Last, but not least, 
look at the sprocket wheels from time to time to make 
sure that they are not worn enough to injure the chain. 
3efore the teeth are worn to a hook shape, as shown in 
lower illustration of Fig. 5, the wheels should be re- 
placed with accurately made and close-fitting sprocket 
wheels. 

Time and Money Ahead 


‘By giving only ordinary attention to your chain 
drives you make them last longer and run better, and 
also reduce the chances of a breakdown. If these rec- 
ommendations are followed, I am sure you will be time 
and money ahead and will get the best wear and service 
out of your machinery.” 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced during 
The subject which was 
opened four weeks ago is closed this week 
and a summary of contributed ideas is 


previous weeks. 


given on opposite page 


« 


Arranging Employment 
in Slack Periods 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

Most supers dread slack periods, for it takes considerable 
study to properly cut the production 50%, show no partiality 
and have the organization satisfied. 

If the slack period extends for only a short time I believe 
in dividing the hours equally; preferring the week about 
system. 

For a longer period I believe in giving the work to my 
oldest help, as these workers are almost all capable and 
reliable. We must consider that they have given years of 
service in prosperous times, so why shouldn’t we show our 
approval and give them a break? 

CHARLES KINNER 


New Machinery Brings 
New Problems 


Editor, Ovérseers’ Round-Tabli 

| THINK the old employees should be given at least the 
option of operating any machinery installed. If the 
employee refuses, then you can conclude that he 1s quite 
satished with his present job. On the other hand, if he 
accepts, he shows that he has ambition as well as a desire 
to keep abreast of this fast moving age. 


new 


Encouragement ot 
these workers leads to better cooperation and the accompany- 
Ing satisfactory results. 


S: R. (COOMBS 


Rewards and Penalties for 


Varying Grades of Work 


/ ditor, Overseers IR und-T able 
[HE QUESTION of whether an overseer should have the 
authority to, or make it a rule, to “fine” the operatives for 


poor quality 
concentration 


work deserves quite a bit of deep thinking, 
and discussion. 

li you have an operative who cares little whether wages 
are high or low so long as they are enough to buy neces- 
sities, you would undoubtedly be disappointed in the results 
of any deduction from the pay envelope. Just as one poor 
ipple will spoil those around it, a poor operative can under- 
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The Overseers Discuss§ T 


" HERE are occasions,’ Superintendent Chas 


addressed the overseers, ““when it is necessar 
for the overseer to put in considerable time and 
While | 


was talking with one of you the other day about 


work in addition to his usual schedule. 


overtime rates for operatives, it occurred to me 
that we might well discuss the question of whether 
the overseer should receive some additional reward 
for any extra work which it is necessary for him 
to do. 

“T might add,” Chase smilingly glanced about 
the group, “that I wouldn’t ask the question if | 
wasn't confident that you’d really think it through 
and not all rise with glee and shout “Yes, we want 
extra pay for extra hours.’ Well, what do you 
think ?” 

“Boss, I hope nobody tells my wife,” Bill 
laughed and answered, “but I must say that I don’t 
believe the overseer should receive any addition 
to his pay for any extra time which it is necessary 
for him to put in. We don’t work on an hourly 
basis like the operatives, and we really don’t get 
We 


are really paid to do a certain job, and if, at times, 


paid for a certain number of hours a week. 


it is necessary to work more than the usual number 
of hours, that too is part of the job. Few can get 
to be an overseer or hope to advance further if 


You 


might just as wel] pay me extra for reading a tech- 


they stopped thinking when the whistle blew. 


nical article that will help me run my department 
better as to give me something additional just be- 
cause some emergency comes up and I have to 
work at It’s all of the 


the mill overtime. part 
job for which we are paid 

‘Bill has expressed my views to a great extent,” 
Jerry joined in, “but since we conduct these dis- 
cussions about mills in general rather than this par- 


ticular mill, | would like a qualify Bill's statement. 


If the mill treats the overseers as regular salaried 





mune departmental teamwork. The writer thinks, therefore, 
that it would be better to make an example of such an 
employee by a dismissal or temporary lay-off. Such an 
idea would require tact, prudence and diplomacy on the part 
of the overseer if friction were to be avoided. Incentives 
have been suggested as a sure cure for the ailment of 


poor work. J. A. WEBB 


The Question of Smoking 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

SMOKING SHOULD not be tolerated in any department of 
a mill unless it be in the boiler room during the worker's 
own time. 

li smoking is allowed during working hours it only leads 
to camping, laxity and loss of time. We are not paid for 
that and no sane man would expect it. 
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men, pays them if the mill is shut down a few 
weeks, allows them some vacation and things like 
that, then Bill is right; the overseer should not be 
paid for overtime. If, on the other hand, the policy 
of the mill is to pay the overseers the full amount 
only if they have worked a full week, then I think 
they should be paid for overtime.” 

“I think Jerry lays too much emphasis on the 
policy of the mill,” Bill came back. “It is more 
a question of what I, myself, think is my job. If 
| think too much along the lines of ‘the mill doesn’t 
do this so I won't do that’ I won’t get very far.” 

“IT may have a thought to add,” Pete spoke up, 
1 think 
we should go along and work overtime, when we 
tind it necessary, without thinking of getting paid 


“and just throw it out as a suggestion. 


for it, but if, at the end of the year, the manage- 
ment finds that such unselfish work has helped the 
mill to make a profit, then I think a bonus might 
well be considered as an incentive to, and reward 
tor, loyalty to the job.” 


o 


What are your thoughts on the topic of 
an overseer working overtime? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 






lhe fire hazard is so great in the cotton, mixing and 
picking rooms that I would make it a punishable offence to 
take a match into these rooms, much less to smoke. 
A. COOPER 


Kditor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


textile plants a no-smoking rule should certainly be incorpo- 
rated and rightly enforced; using the words of one of your 


contributors, “the mill manager who is unable to cope with 
the situation should turn his job over to more capable hands. 
A super or overseer who cannot think clearly and whose 


efficiency is at a low ebb until he steps outside the 


mill 


every few minutes and takes a puff from a cigarette, is not 
a free man but is a slave to his habit and needs Keely 


treatment. 


Anyway, if it can be proved that a certain 


amount of nicotine in the system is necessary for the hap- 
piness and efficiency of textile employees, then the problem 
is one for the tobacco manufacturers to work out rather 
than the textile operators, and it ought to be done on some 
basis other than putting fire at one end and a slave at the 


other, as fire is certainly too great a hazard to condone. 
Undoubtedly every textile plant of any appreciable 
has a few cigarette fiends on its pay roll. 


size 


It is also thor- 


oughly possible that there can be found in every such plant 
a few dope fiends who can work more efficiently if they can 
get a few tablets a day or a few sniffs a day or a shot in 


the arm. 
that their efficiency is greatly increased by three or 
bottles of Coca-Cola a day. 


Likewise, the number is legion who will claim 


four 


Now in justice to all of these 


different classes, why should not the drug fiend have a drug 
dispensary in the plant, or the Coca-Cola fiend have a soft 
drink stand just the same as the cigarette fiend has a smoking 


room? Now add to these conditions, the bookworm 


and 


the lovelorn lads and lassies, and along with other employees 
who make dancing, boxing and such other sports their 
weakness and provide places for all of these in the shape of 
reading rooms, dance halls, parlors and gymnasiums, which 
should be done if you want to be democratic, you will find 
that you have turned your plant into a carnival midway 


rather than a systematized place of business. 


“OLDER BROTHER” 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


HAVE BEEN reading your round-table talk with much 
interest and | am sending my opinion on smoking in the 
mill. Allowing smoking during working hours, I believe is 
a loss to any concern, while it may not show on the surface 
Emploves in the habit of smoking are as a rule on the 


lookout for a chance to get away for a few puffs. 
happens to be one of the floor men who is tied up on a 


If it 


long 


job, he will leave on the pretense of going after something, 
allowing the machinery to stand and causing a loss to the 


operator, his own time, as well as a loss in production. 
my opinion it is a bad habit and should not be allowed. 


A J. 
Summary of Discussion 

on Smoking 
actual 


Allowing smoking in _ the 


In 


Ae 


operating 


rooms of a mill being obviously out of the 


question, the contributions 


arranged 


them- 


selves fairly evenly into two camps. One group. 


in the belief that the best 


results could be 


obtained by regulation rather than outright 


condemnation, favored the 


smoking rooms which would 


establishment of 


be adequately 





| HAVE noted with considerable interest the comments that 
have thus far been made on the subject of smoking in the mill. 

From my own point of view the question should have 
tlready been so well settled that it would not have bobbed 
up again, but since it has it is always possible to produce 
some interesting side-lights on this or any similar question. 
However, my own thought is that the best solution to the 
question is reasonable working hours and sufficiently well 
paid employees, including supers and overseers, to make 
their jobs worth more to them than a non-essential habit. 
| agree that a people who are ruled least are ruled best, but 
there must be at least a few simple rules and regulations 
in all business and manufacturing establishments, and in 
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fireproofed. It was then left to the overseer 
to see that the privilege was not abused and 
that the workers secured the benefit of the 
relaxation without crippling production. The 
other group, admitting in the main that they 
themselves smoked, outside hours, believed that 
the habit should be checked at the mill door 
and no compromise made with the no-smoking 


rule. This group believed that smoking could 


and should be stopped during working hours. 
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NEWS about MEN 


(_HARLES CANNON, president ot the Can- 
non Mills, of Concord, N. C., has been 
appointed a member of a committee to 
represent North Carolina which will oper 
ate an industrial and economic body for 
the benefit of the southern industry and 
workmen 


F, B 


(Ga. ) 


GORDON, president of Columbus 
Mig. Co., recently resigned the 
presidency ot the Columbus Country Club 


Josern S. Mason, president of Joseph S 
Mason & Sons, Westboro, Mass., and 
family, are at Provincetown, Mass., for the 
month of August. 


MatrHew P,. WuittAa.t, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Ltd., Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Wuit- 
rALL, spent the first part of August on a 
cruise in their yacht from New London, 
Conn., along the eastern New England 


Oast 
@ 


Witttam W. WINbLE, president and 
treasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., Mill 
bury, Mass., has been elected president ot 
the reorganized Millbury Savings Bank. 


Winturop G. Hatt, president of the 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, Mass., 
and Mrs. HALL are passing the month at 
the Wintergreens, Washington, N. H. 


L. N. Litrauer, head of Glovers- 
ville (N. Y.) Knitting recovering 
trom illness in a Boston hospital. 


the 
( Dx is 


B. H. Bristow Draper, president of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has en 
tered the hall of fame in golf, having mad« 
a hole in one of the Whitinsville (Mass. ) 
Golf Club on Aug. 10. He was playing 
with Hamitron W. THAYER, ANDREW 
Marin and Erwin N. Darrin, all business 
associates. 


I. J. ASHE, president of the Ashe knit 
ting Mills, Rensselaer, N. Y., is a director 
ot a newly ,organized industrial commis 
sion formed in that city to promote civic 
welfare 


Epwin H. Mars Ee, president of the Cun 
tis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. MARBLE, are passing the 
summer in Warrenville, Conn., where they 
have as GEORGE FE. MArBLt 
family of Worcester 


guests 


and 


W HITE 


treasurer of 


ELLIoT1 
and 


Capt 
president 
ie i 


SPRINGS, VIc¢ 
the Fort Mill 
Mig. Co., recently presented the 
Fort Mill troop of Boy Scouts, a lot or 
which a club house will be moved from its 


present location in another part of th 
tow! 

HAYDEN Kuine, of Cleveland, O., was 
made vice-president in charge of plant 
operations and A. A. Murpuy, also of 
Cleveland, was elected vice-president in 


charge of sales, at a meeting of the board 
f directors of Industrial Rayon Corp., held 


in the South Covington, Va., plant. Both 


been elected vice-president of the Campbell 
Silk Hosiery Mulls, Lambertville, N. J., 
manufacturers of 42 and 45 gauge hosiery. 


Jor A. Farmer, of Anderson, S. C.,, 
assistant treasurer of the Gossett Mills, 
will not be transferred to Charlotte, N. C., 
as southern sales manager for the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins group, which is controlled 
by the Gossett interests, as had been 
planned by these mills and announced re- 
cently. Other changes have been made 
since the proposed transfer, and Mr. Far- 
mer continues to hold his present position 
as assistant treasurer of the Anderson 
plants, and will retain also the office as 
sales manager for South Carolina, it was 
announced at Anderson last week. 


Appisoxn E. BuLLARD, treasurer and 
agent of the Caryville (Mass.) Mills of 
the Taft Woolen Co., and family, are 


passing the summer in Harwichport, Mass. 


RicnHarp LENNIHAN, for the last three 
years treasurer of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Inc., Southbridge, Mass., is promi- 
nently mentioned as successor to ANDREW 
(;. Prercr, as president of the American 
Woolen Co., in case of the latter’s re- 
tirement. 


W. Gravy GASTON, has been elected ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Gastonia (N. C.) 
chamber of commerce and will assume his 
new post the middle of August. For the 
last eleven years he has been connected 
with the Armstrong chain of mills. 





Il”. L. Beattie, former head of the 
Victor-Monaghan chain of mills, 
and former president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn.., 


men will maintain headquarters in Cleve a ee elected . a of the 

land and alternate between that city and oard of directors of tne Pextil 
‘ovinet Hall Corp., which is promoting 

( ViINngtor ~ . . . ° é °,° 

the Southern Textile Exposition, 

Wittram C. ALEXANDER, vice-president to be held in Greenville, S. C., in 
f Flliott Hosiery Co.. New York. has October. 
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FREDERICK A. JACOBS, secretary 


and 
treasurer of the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
Danielson, Conn., is spending the summer 
in Harwichport, Mass. 


Epwin G. NorMAwn, secretary of the 
Cranska Thread Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
family, are spending the summer in Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. A daughter, Hope, will be 
presented to society in Worcester on 
Sept. 17. 


Paut H. WItson, secretary and auditor 
of the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., spoke on the ‘“Thirteen-Month 
Calendar” before the Kiwanis Club of 
Worcester on Aug. 8. He was presented 
by FrepErRIcK E. Bartu, vice-president of 
the company, a member of the club. 


SAMUEL A. STONE of the southern office 
of the Draper Corp., Atlanta, Ga., is on a 
visit to the main plant in Hopedale, Mass. 


James Buncu, of Statesville, N. C., has 
gone to California where he will have 
charge of agencies in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, for the sale of products of the 
Statesville Cotton Mills, of which his 
father, F. B. Buncn, is secretary and 
treasurer. 


R. W. GENTZLER, formerly of Chicago, 


was recently appointed sales manager of 
the Racine Feet Knitting Co., of Be- 
loit, Wis. 


R. P. Dea, manager of the Deep River 
Mills, Randleman, N. C., has resigned, 
effective Sept. 1. 


F. R. GreENE, formerly general manager 
oft the Atlas Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., is now located at Seattle, Wash., 
where he has embarked in business. 


W. H. Gipson, Jr., is now assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Mansfield and Jennings 
Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


Duprey C. Smiru, former superintendent 
of the B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., Mills, 
Manchaug, Mass., now located in South 
Carolina, is passing his vacation in his 
former Manchaug home. 


A. STANLEY LLEWELLYN, superintendent 
of the Camden (S. C.) Cotton Mills, fol- 
lowing his election to commander of the 
South Carolina department of the Ameri- 
can Legion at the annual convention held 
in Columbia, was tendered a banquet by the 
Camden post, of which he is a member. 
Mayor R. M. Kennepy, of Camden, pre- 
sided at the banquet. 


HARGRAVES GILL, superintendent of the 
Westboro Weaving Co., Greenville, S. C., 
and Merton Duxsury of the same com- 
pany, are passing their vacations at their 
former homes in Westboro, Mass. 


RaymMonp H. ScHUSTER, superintendent 
of the Schuster Woolen Co., East Douglas, 
Mass., and Mrs. SCHUSTER, are passing 
a vacation in Blue Ridge, Summit, Pa. 











George A. Sloan, president of The Cotton-Te-tile 
Institute, beside the microphone on the occasion 
of the “Salute to the Cotton-Textile Industry” 
broadcast recently by the Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co. 


HN HALL, former superintendent of 

print works of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., quietly observed 
93d birthday anniversary on Aug. 10. 
is the town’s oldest man both in age 
in length of residence. 


STANLEY M. CHENEY has resigned as 

stant superintendent of the Litchfield 
shuttle Co., Southbridge, Mass., to accept 
sition with the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Manchester, N. H. 


‘VILLIAM THORNE has been promoted to 
position as assistant superintendent of 
market analysis department of the 

hawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
eeding R. E. Harrison. 


OBERT MEEK has severed his connec- 

as boss spinner with the Barbour 

ix Spinning Co., Greenwich, N. Y., fol- 
ng 63 years of service. 


LD. BoLtnc, is now master mechanic 
the Hampton Division of Pacific Mills, 
lumbia, S. C., after serving as master 
chanic for the Richland Cotton Mill, 
lumbia, for 35 years. 


HARLES S. Morrison, oldest employe 

the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
mpsonville, Conn., retired Aug. 8 after 
years of active service with the com- 
v. He started at the age of 11 and 
ept for three years spent on a farm in 
rly years has worked for the carpet 
ipany and its predecessor the Hartford 
irpet Co. Mr. Morrison is 77 years old 
| was head of the card cutting depart- 
for many years up to the day of his 
rement. 


+ 
t 


\MES A. Quinn, foreman of the card 
nufacturing department at the L. S. 
itson Co. plant of the Watson-Williams 

Co., Leicester, Mass., completed 61 
rs in the employ of the company on 
ge. 5. He is the oldest employe in the 
nt of consecutive years of service, with 
\. Bett, a 59-year employe, next. 








WILLIAM SINGLETON has been awarded 
the longest term service medal given an- 
nually by the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
He is with the dyeing department, No. 2 
mill, and has been with the Bibb Co., for 
36 years. 


THEOPHILE TREMBLAY, a former over- 
seer for over 30 years for the Southbridge 
(Mass.) Printing Co., now the South- 
bridge Finishing Co., is in a critical con- 
dition as a result of a shock. 


BENJAMIN F. RussELL, for more than 
45 years second hand of ring spinning for 
the Quinebaug Co., Danielson, Conn., has 
resigned his position to retire from active 


work. He is 83 years old. 
OLIVER MARSHALL, Linwood, Mass., has 
accepted a position as overseer of the 


cleaning department of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Cuares H. FENN has become associated 
with Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, and 
will assist in covering the Philadelphia 
market. 


Aurrep H. Boor was retired on a pen- 
sion on Aug. 1 by the American Steel & 
Wire Co., after 55 years of continuous 
service at the North Works of the company 
in Worcester, Mass. He was at one time 
a foreman at the Central Works of the 
company in the same city. 


W. E. Tarrant, of Piedmont, S. C., a 
graduate and former professor in the tex- 
tile department of Clemson College, South 
Carolina, has accepted the position as head 
of the weaving and designing department 
of the Auburn Polytechnic Institute. 


W. O. Rurrin, of Warrenville, S. C 
is now overseer of weaving at the Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, at Silura, Ala. 
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Obituary 


Robert M. Williams 


Robert Martin Williams, 
the Millville (N. J.) 


treasurer of 
Mfg. Co., and the 
Mays Landing (N. J.) Water Power Co., 


cotton goods manufacturers, and also a 
member of the firm of George Wood Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, selling agents for these 
mills, died at his summer home, Cape May, 
N. J., Tuesday, August 5, after an extended 
illness. Mr. Williams was 57 years of age. 
He was a member of the Union League 
of Philadelphia, Sons of the Revolution, 
Rittenhouse Club, Philadelphia Country 
Club. He is survived by his widow, a son, 
Robert M. Williams, Jr., and a daughter. 


James H. Sanders 


James H. Sanders, formerly connected 
with the textile industry at Sandersdale, 
Southbridge, Mass., died recently at his 
home, 66 Queensberry St. He was 78 
years old and a native of Crompton, R. I. 
He was a graduate of East Greenwich 
College and was for many years in charge 
of the textile and color printing plant of 
the Sandersdale Print Works. The com- 
pany was founded by the family and the 
town named for it. Mr. Sanders was head 
of the company for many years. 


Edward T. Ward 


Edward T. Ward, overseer at the Broad 
3rook Woolen Co., Broad Brook, Conn., 
died at his home in that town August 5. 
Mr. Ward had been connected with the 
woolen company for the last 33 years and 
was born in Broad Brook, February 12, 
1872. He was educated in the public 
schools of that town and had been con- 
nected with the woolen industry most of 
his life. For many years he was overseer 
( lepartment of the Broad 
Brook Woolen Co. 


one 


William A. Gallup 


William A. Gallup, formerly director 
and treasurer of the Arnold Print Works, 
died in Paris on Aug. 9. He was 78 
years old. Funeral services were held at 
the American Cathedral. It is expected 
that the body will be sent home on the 
next trip of the Ile de France. 


W. S. Forbes 


W. S. Forbes, capitalist of Richmond, 
Va., one o fthe organizers of the Edna 
Cotton Mills, at Reidsville, N. C., in the 
‘00s, and for some time the president of 
the company operating the mill, was found 
dead in his bed Wednesday morning at his 
home. 


Clark M. Stem 


Clark M. Stem, of East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., silk manufacturer, died suddenly of 
heart trouble. He was 52 years old and 
was one of the founders of the Lenape 
Silk Co. 


Judson E. Drewry 


Judson FE. Drewry, 71, cotton buyer for 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
for the last ten years, died recently at his 
home there, following an extended illness. 


H. L. Wittnebel 


Herbert L. Wittnebel, vice-president of 


the Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co., 


died July 23. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala., 
which manufacture crashes, coverts and 
seat covers, have increased their operat- 
ing schedule from four to four and one- 
half days per week. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Daniel- 
son, Conn., resumed operations in their 
weaving and finishing departments on 
Aug. 4 after the annual two weeks’ vaca- 
tion period. 


*Grosvenor-Dale Co., No. Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., resumed night operations 
on Aug. 4, after a suspension since Nov. 
11. The entire plant has not as yet, 
however, added a night shift. 


Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
have awarded contract to Sam Hodges, 
local contractor, for additions and altera- 
tions to their buildings. 


Elberton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, manufac- 
turers of sheetings, drills and_ twills, 
which have been closed down for sev- 
eral weeks, resumed operations last 
week, operating on a day schedule. The 
plant, which is equipped with 8,896 
spindles and 262 looms, operating on full 
schedule, employs approximately 150 
persons. 


Consolidated Textile Corp., Pelham, 
Ga., have recently installed Breton Min- 
erol Process oil spraying of cotton, pur- 


chased from Borne Scrymser_ Co., 
New York. 
Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills, which 


are equipped with 11,322 ring spindles 
and 198 40-in. and 100 36-in. looms, 
manufacturing sheetings and drills, are 
operating on a full-time day and night 
schedule, according to statement of Wil- 
liam J. Vereen, vice-president and 
treasurer, 


*Louisville (Ky.) Textiles, Inc., re- 
cently formed by a merger of the Louis- 
ville Cotton Mills Co. and Louisville 
Textile Co., have arranged for an increase 
in capital from $600,000 to $2,550,000. 

Fitchburg (Mass.) Weaving Co., cur- 
tailed schedules Aug. 8 to four days a 
week. About 300 are employed in the 
nianufacture of rayon goods. 


Gastonia, N. C. Goldberg Bros. 
owners of a chain of mills here, includ 


ing the Clara, Dunn, Armstrong, and 
Piedmont, and of the American Mills at 
Bessemer City, have leased the building 
formerly occupied by the Standard Knit- 
ting Co. and are installing machinery for 


a new plant to be devoted to the manu- 
icture and dyeing of sewing threads. 
t is expected that the plant will be 
ready to open in a month or six weeks. 


fi 
I 


Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., have 
resumed operations after a shutdown of 
several weeks. The mill will be operated 
three days a week for the present. 
About 100 operatives are employed. 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C., 
Industrial Cotton Mills, Co., Inc., Rock 
Hill, S. C., Lane Cotton Mills Co., New 
Orleans, La., Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of 
Ga., Gainesville, Ga., and Laurens (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills are having the bunchless 
automatic cleaner system installed in 
their plants by Firth-Smith Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Kendall Co., with plants at Paw 
Creek, N. C., Camden, Edgefield and 
Newberry, S. C., has begun curtailing 
night operations. Basis of operations 
now in effect permits employes to stop 
work at 3:30 a.m. instead of continuing 
until 6 or 7 a.m. 


Somerset Mills, Inc., Roxboro, N. C., 
manufacturers of jacquard turkish 
towels, are planning for the enlargement 
of their plant, according to James M. 
Craig, president. There is also a pos- 
sibility of the Philadelphia plant of the 
company merging with the local plant. 


Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C., has 
resumed full-time operations after cur- 
tailing for several weeks. This full-time 
schedule will be maintained, it was said, 
as long as business justifies. 


Richland Cotton Mills, Columbia, 
S. C., have installed a group of 63 elec- 
tric motors, at a cost of approximately 
$40,000, which supplants the 750 horse- 
power steam engine which has been driv- 
ing the machinery for the last 37 years 
—ever since the mill was built, accord- 
ing to official announcement. 


Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., and the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., which 
operate under the same management, 
announce a curtailment of production. 
Hereafter these plants will operate on a 
four-day-a-week basis. Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., operates five days a 
week. 


Blacksburg (S. C.) Spinning Co., and 
Bowling Green Spinning Co., Clover, 
S. C., were offered for sale, Aug. 5, at 
public auction, by Carl H. Hart, trustee 
in bankruptcy for both mills. There 


were no bidders, and the sale was not 
consummated. In his advertisements 
Mr. Hart stated that no bid in either 


instance for less than $50,000 would be 
considered. No mill men or prospective 
purchasers appeared at either sale. 


Certified Laboratories, 
Falls, Texas. The large mill building 
was unroofed during a recent severe 
wind and rain storm, the resulting dam- 
age to building and machinery being 
estimated at $30,000, with no storm in- 
surance carried. The machinery was 
being installed for the manufacture of 
gauze products, which was to have 
begun about Sept. 1. Repairs are under 
way and the opening of the plant will 
be delayed only about two weeks. 


Inc., Marble 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills. 
Fieldale, Va., owned by the Marshall 
Field interests closed down Aug. 8, for a 
summer vacation. Operations will start 
again on regular schedule Aug. 18. 
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Wool 


Walworth Bros. _Inc., 


Lawrence, 
Mass., which shut down recently, sold 
their machinery at auction Aug. 6 for 
$8,400. A section of the mill will be 
occupied by the Merrimac Boiler Works. 


White Eagle Woolen Co., Oxford, 
Mass., recently chartered with a capital 
of $25,000, is reported planning opera- 
tion of a local mill. Michael J. Chla- 
powski, Webster, Mass., is treasurer and 
representative. Edgar Teger is president. 


E. G. Carlton & Sons, Rochdale, 
Mass., manufacturers of white flannels, 
shut down on Aug. 9 until September 
for the annual vacation of employes. 


Bigwood Woolen Co.’s_ (Spencer, 
Mass.) property, consisting of a mill, its 
machinery and three tenement houses, 
assessed for $37,700, was sold at mort- 
gagee’s sale on Aug. 4, being bid in by 
the Mechanics National Bank, Worces- 
ter, Mass., holder of the mortgage. The 
machinery brought $1,000, and the mill 
and houses a similar sum. It is ex- 
pected the bank will resell the property 
and that operations will be resumed 
shortly. The mill has been idle for 
several months. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
on Aug. 4 made a general wage reduc- 
tion of 10%, affecting 125 employes in 
the woolen division which is operating 
full time. 


*Ohio Carpet Co., West Warren, 
Mass., which resumed operations on 
Aug. 4 after being closed for a month, 
shut down again on Aug. 7 for an in- 
definite period. 


Atlantic Mills, Stottville, N. Y., broad- 
cloth, dress goods and cloakings, are 
now running near capacity with addi- 
tional workers. 


Knit 


*Alabama Hosiery Mills, Decatur, 
Ala., are installing additional machinery 
which should more than double the out- 
put and increase the number of employes 
to 300 during the next year, according to 
A. G. Patterson, president of the com- 
pany. The new machinery is being in- 
stalled gradually and local employes are 
being trained to operate it. Increased 
operations of several other Alabama 
hosiery mills during the next few weeks 
is foretold by officials of various plants. 
Mills that are expected to increase their 
production and which are expected to 
reach their full capacity by Sept. 1 are 
W. B. Davis & Son, Inc., at Fort Payne, 
Davis & Alcott, at Gadsden, the Attalla 
(Ala.) Hosiery Mills and the Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.) Hosiery Mills. 


Glastonbury (Conn.) Knitting Co. 
has removed considerable machinery 
from its mill at Manchester Green, 





in., to Glastonbury, where the bulk 
production will be concentrated in the 
ure. A portion of the Manchester 
Green mill working force has gone to 
Glastonbury plant. 


Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
running on a three-day week sched- 
and expect to hold at that basis for 
ie time to come. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Dover, 
J., is arranging for early increase in 
rking force at local mill, following 
ent wage reduction affecting about 
) employes. 


Mount Holly, N. J.—Plans to raise 
funds to establish a mill here for the 
Deerden Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 

i, recently projected by the local 

amber of commerce, have been aban- 

ned for the time being and the propo- 
tion will be dropped. 


Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
Y., resumed operations Aug. 11 fol- 
wing a two weeks’ shutdown. 


Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y.., 

esumed full-time operations this week 
llowing the annual two weeks’ vaca- 
in period. 


Valatie Mills (N. Y.) Corp., men’s and 
soys’ sweaters and sport coats, increased 
operations and is now operating at full 
capacity. 


Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
anufacturing full-fashioned hosiery, 
has resumed day and night operation, 
after a period of dullness. William 
Nebel, president, states there has been 
a rapid increase in orders in the last 
tew weeks. 


Hoover Hosiery Co. of Concord, N. C., 
is installing about $75,000 worth of addi- 
tional machinery. Paul Weber of 
Chemitz, Germany, with a crew of Ger- 

ian workers, is in Concord, installing 
ind setting up the new machinery. The 
Hoover company is operating its mill full 
time, both day and night. 


*Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C. Additional machin- 
ery which is being installed at the plant 
inakes possible a production increase 
f about 20%, extends the number of 
employes to 900 and makes the Greens- 
boro investment of the company exceed 
$1,500,000. 


Hollar Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C., 
has let contract to J. R. Killian, local 
ontractor, for erection of a mill build- 
ng, 142x63 ft., and will install sprinkler 


system. It is understood the cost will 
be about $20,000. 


Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Co. re- 
sumed operations Aug. 6 after a shut- 
down of two months, and is expected to 
have 200 operatives at work within the 
next two weeks. This announcement 
was made by Charles L. Okey, manager 
f the Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Co., 
which has completed arrangements for 
leasing the Charlotte concern and will 
iperate the two establishments under 
Okey’s management. The Charlotte 
Knitting Co. was organized several 
vears ago by Okey, but he has not been 
onnected with the company for the last 
three years. Located on East Kingston 
\ve., the plant is valued at approxi- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


mately $200,000, and is equipped for the 
manufacture of full-fashioned silk hose. 
The Rock Hill company is owned by a 
corporation headed by Joseph S. Lerch 
and operating in Reading, Pa., under the 
name of Laurel Hosiery Co. The Rock 
Hill and Charlotte plants will be oper- 
ated under one management and finish- 
ing for both plants will be done at Char- 
lotte. 


Wilson (N. C.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
formerly engaged in the manufacture of 
men’s and women’s seamless hosiery and 
boys’ ribbed hose, are selling the ma- 
chinery at the plant and the company is 
being liquidated. 


Claremont (N. C.) Hosiery Mills Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of women’s seamless 
hosiery and men’s fancy half hose, is 
liquidating, having already disposed of 
its machinery. 


Realart Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., are closed down until further 
notice, and no efforts will be made to 
resume production at the mill at the 
present time. 


Richland Knitting Mills, Robesonia, 
Pa., have announced the opening of their 
new and complete plant. 


Coopers Mills Co., Kenosha, Wis., has 
been formed to operate a local knitting 
mill. The incorporators are A. T. 
Spence, Arthur Enright and J. A. Diet- 
rich, all of Kenosha. 


Silk 


Morocco Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., is 
arranging for early removal of plant to 
Pascoag, R. I., where the property of 
the Lincoln Mill will be taken over, re- 
modeled and improved for early occu- 
pancy. 


*Cumberland Silk Mills, Rockwood, 
Tenn., have awarded contract for the 
construction of their plant to J. G. Mur- 
phy, of Harriman, Tenn. This is this 
section’s newest industry. The contract 
calls for the completion of the building 
within 45 working days and it will re- 
quire approximately one month for the 
installation of machinery. 


Rayon 


*American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., second unit is almost com- 
pleted and will soon be put into opera- 
tion. This unit cost $10,000,000. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 
Va., will expand its housing develop- 
ment, located between the rayon mill 
and Covington, and in addition to a 
group of 190 homes now available, about 
110 new dwellings will be erected in the 
future. A dormitory containing 33 sleep- 
ing compartments recently built has now 
been placed in service. 


Finishi 
Yates Bleachery Co., Flintstone, Ga., 
is now operating the new mercerizing 


machine recently installed, which has a 
daily capacity of between 25,000 and 
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30,000 yards of cloth. The new unit 
places the Yates company in a _ posi- 
tion to finish all types of cotton piece 


goods, including both fast 
commercial dyeing. 


Sturbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., 
which had been on a curtailed operating 
schedule for several weeks went on a 
five-day weekly basis starting Aug. 11. 


Golfast Print Works, Inc., Union 
City, N. J., recently organized with a 
capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local print and dye 
works, will be represented by Burke, 
Sheridan & Hourigan, West New York, 
N. J., attorneys. The new company is 
headed by Arthur Grosslight, Arthur 
Wortman and Ludwig Specht, Wee- 
hawken. 


color and 


William G. Stolz Sons, Inc., Reading, 
Pa., recently organized with a capital of 
$75,000, to operate a local dyeing and 
finishing mill, will be represented by 
Herbert A. Stolz, 1250 Schuylkill Ave., 
Reading, treasurer of the company. 


*Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
has completed the additions which have 
been under construction for some time. 
The company spent approximately $300,- 
000 on this work. 


Miscellaneous 


Ayer, Mass. International Purchasing 
Co. is to erect a plant here for the manu- 
facture of rope fiber and allied products, 
according to an announcement made by 


the Boston & Maine R.R. Co. 


Textile By-Products Corp., Little 
Falls, N. Y., has completed dismantling 
of its mill property and it is said that it 
is now on the market. The firm is now 
operating in the South. 


*American Line Corp., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has started operations with 600 
braiding machines in the old Saturday 
Globe Building, at Utica, N. Y., with 


75 employes. 


Textile Patents 


BoBBIN, Metal. 1,772,204. Louis 
andre Cadoret, Pawtucket, R. I. 

CIRCULAR-KNIT ribbed _ fabric. 1,772,400. 
Walter Larkin, Norristown, Pa. Assigned 
to Fidelity Machine Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Corron baling. 1,772,164. John A. Taft, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Assigned to P. M. 
Clark, Dallas, Tex. 

FALSE twist to textile rovings, Means for 
imparting a, 1,772,109. Georg Kurt 
Quaas, Chemnitz, Germany. Assigned to 
Sachsische Maschinenfabrik Vorm. Rich. 
Hartmann Aktiengesellschaft, Chemnitz, 
Germany. 

FLYER twisting frame. 1,772,303. 
Bauman, Honesdale, Pa. 

KNIT fabric and method of making the 
same. 1,772,230. Fred Webster Smith, 
Montclair, N. J. Assigned to Scott & 
Williams, Inc., N. Y. 

LiquIp treatment of textile fabrics, Appa- 
ratus for the. 1,772,108. Thomas Park- 
inson, Pendleton, Manchester, England. 

Loom. 1,772,080. Arthur J. Harris, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Looms for 
1,772,430. 
England. 

Morion-control means for the spindles of 
textile spinning machines. 1,772,315. 
Maurice W. Kanter, Thomas L. Clark 
and Walter B. Wilson, Port Allegany, 
Pa. 

SHUTTLE eye. 1,772,012. Daniel O’Hara, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to U. S. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 

THREAD or yarn guide. 1,772,236. Fried- 


Alex- 


Frank 


weaving, Stop motion for. 
Thomas Pilling, Stalybridge, 


rich Alz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Questions and 
Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordiall) 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
DITOR 


Percentage of Silk in Twisting 


Technical Editor: 

When throwing combinations of rayon and Japan silk, 
is there any formula used in computing the percentage 
of Japan silk needed for 1 lb. of a combination twist? 
What percentage of Japan silk would be needed in twist- 
ing of one end of 100-denier rayon and two or three ends 
of Japan 13/15? (7213) 


Kither of the following methods can be used for cal 
culating the proportion of Japan raw silk required in < 
combination thread. One is based on the yardage, and 
the other on the size. 


The first is given to prove the 
second. 


I-denier silk has 


4,464,528 vd. per lb 


100-denier thread has $464 228 , or 44,645 yd. per Ib 
2 threads of 13/15 (2x14) have “Aenea , or 159,447 yd. per lb 
1 vd. of 100-denier weighs 65 = 0. 00002240 lb. = 78.1% 
1 yd. of 28-denier weighs soaa7 = 0.00000627 lb. = 21.9% 


Total 0. 00002867 lb. = 100.0% 


As the size or denier of both threads is based on the 
same length, the amount of each material required is in 
proportion to the size, thus: 


1 end 100 denier = 100 denier = 78 1% 
2 ends 13/15 denier = 28 denier 21.9% 
Total = 128 denier 100.0% 


In actual practice the raw silk seems slightly coarser, 
so that 20% raw silk and 80% rayon will probably be 
nearer the actual amount of each used. 


¢ 
Silk for Grenadine 
and Crepe Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 
Will you please be good enough to furnish me with 


the following information: When buying raw silk for 
making grenadine or crepe hosiery, what quality of raw 
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silk must be purchased? This applies to making two 
four-thread hosiery. Please let me know the differ: 
in evenness, neatness, cleanness, lousiness, nature, colie- 
sion, strength, tenacity, elongation, etc., between grea 
dine or crepe yarn and tram yarn. (7249 
For two- and three-thread grenadine hosiery specia 
reeled silk is required. For four-thread Grand XX s)e- 
cial, the rating by seriplane or serigraph is as follows 


( 


Thread Eveness Cleanness Neatness Nature Strength Cohesion 
2 and 3 95%+ 95%+ 85% + Hard or Over 3.50 Average 
very hard grams per or 
denier above 
90% + 95%4+ 85% 4 Hard or Over 3.50 Average 
very hard grams per or 
denier above 


* 


Elastic Webbing Industry 


Technical Editor: 

At the present time I am engaged in a study of | 
elastic webbing market. By this, I mean strip elas 
used in women’s bloomers, garter elastic, wide elastic 
webbing for corsets, as well as strip elastic for shoes aind 
corset laces. This is an entirely new subject with i 
and I know little or nothing about this industry, and 
would appreciate any data and information which you 
may have on this subject. I am in hopes that you may 
have more or less of a standard analysis of this market 
which may answer some of the specific questions whic! 
! am listing below. 

1. What is the potential market? 

2. How do the manufacturers sell? 

3. If a portion of their merchandise is sold to mani 
facturers to complete a unit, what portion of their bus 
iness 1s conducted by this method and what portion 
other methods? Please state what other methods ar. 

#. What, in general, does the future hold for elasti 
webbing sales? 

5. What are the usual discounts allowed by the mai 
ufacturer in the various classes of sales outlets. 

6. What are the price ranges of the various products 
manufactured by the various companies? 

7. What in your mind is the consumer attitude towards 
the corset? 

8. Do any of these manufacturers offer any resali 
assistance—advertising, display, etc., etc.? 

9. In your estimation, is there any one or more of 
the manufacturers doing a substantial advertising job. 


(7282) 


1. The potential market of this industry is the whok 
world. Japan, China, Brazil, the Argentine, and Aus- 
tralia have, in the past, been prominent as importers of 
elastic products, but in recent years the foreign market 
seems to have fallen off. Part of this drop is due to the 
installation of narrow-fabric machinery in these coun- 
tries. This is particularly true of China and Japan. 

2. Some of the manufacturers sell direct; som 
through an agent on commission. No consignment work is 
done, and, to the knowledge of the writer, no factoring. 

3. It would be safe to say that fully 95% of the 
products of elastic manufacturers are sold to complete a 
unit, as the material as it comes from the loom or braider 
is not in available form for immediate use. The remain- 
ing 5% is sold in bulk and peddled out in small lots by 
the retailer. 

4. The future ought to hold much in store for elastic 
commodities, not only tor domestic consumption, but also 


‘or foreign consumption. The engineers of this trade are 
ontinually experimenting and new users are bound to 
ye developed. 

5. In some lines of goods the manufacturers’ discounts 
ire 2% 10 days, net 30 days. Other lines, especially 
hose that are disposed of through agents or supply 
houses, are subject to discounts as high as 50%, some- 
times higher. 

6. To enumerate the different products and attempt 
to give the price range of each, even if they were class- 
ified and the information were available, would take a 
creat deal of time and space. Narrow garter elastic 
often sells for a fraction of a cent per yard—fancy 
elastic goring may run as high as $4.00 to $5.00 per yard. 

7. The consumer attitude for some time has been 
away from the corset, but at present the tide seems to 
be turning. The long, slender waist line that is now the 
mode must be held within the proper confines. 

8. Three, at least, of the largest manufacturing com- 
bines do assist the merchant dealer by large display ad- 
vertising, mainly in the leading national magazines, but 
sometimes in the newspapers of the larger cities. Such 
advertising, however, usually concerns some special 
article that is being boomed (e.g., the recent suspender 
campaign) and constitutes a very small percentage of 
the business as a whole. 

9. On the whole, there is not a great deal of advertis 
ing done by the manufacturer. 


¢ 
Worsted Fabric Varies in Width 


Technical Editor: 

I should very much appreciate some information iii 
regard to a difficulty I have had with a piece of finished 
cloth containing 1/18 worsted filling and 2/36 worsted 
warp, both mixes. When the cloth was all finished, the 
first 20 yd. was 60 in. wide, and the next 20 yd. was 59 
in. wide. Would you please tell me why it should fall 
away 1 in.? (7266) 


If the piece had the same treatment throughout finish- 
ing, there was undoubtedly some variation in the twist 
of the yarn used, or else stock was taken from two dif- 
ferent batches prepared by the same spinner. Should 
the piece, for some unknown reason, have been stopped 
while in the course of drying, the end which is 60 in. 
wide received the stretch, in all probability, while quite 
moist ; and the part which is 59 in. wide may have been 
on the first section of the dryer and dried before the 
piece reached the maximum width. To prove this, wet 
out the piece thoroughly and redry at the width wanted, 
making sure that the piece is not stopped while drying. 
A variation of this description may be caused by moisture 
while the piece is being steamed or dewed before press- 
ing, if part of the piece has been subject to an overdose 
of steam or water while in the dry state. 


Knitting Fancy Material 


Technical Editor: 

I am herewith enclosing two cuttings of knitted fabric. 
I would like to know on what machine it has been knitted 
and the process of knitting it. (7255) 


Both of these pieces are made with the same con- 
struction. They can be made on a two-bed flat machine 








HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 


problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























equipped with an extra-deep front bed to permit the us« 
of needles having shanks of different lengths. The 
needles of the front bed would be arranged with one 
short shank and one long shank in a repeat. There must 
be two sets of cams, one for each shank length. The 
back bed may have needles of one length. The cams 
for each bed should be such as to permit tucking or 
cessation of knitting, as required. 

The pattern is obtained as follows: First course— 
half cardigan; tuck on back bed. Second course—half 
cardigan ; tuck on front bed. Third course—tuck on one 
set of front needles ; do not knit on other. Fourth course 
—rib (both beds blue). The next four courses are a 
repeat of the first four, except that tucking comes on the 


other set of needles and the first set of front needles does 
not knit. 





The second sample is like the first except that brown 
comes every fourth course and green every first course. 
These can also be made on a flat jacquard machine. 
We believe certain circular machines can also be used to 
produce these goods. It would be necessary to have the 
cylinder equipped with needles of short and long shanks. 


o 


Preventing Curl in Cotton 


Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 

We understand that cotton jersey cloth has the edges 
pasted to prevent curling. We have heard that it is done 
on pipes during the drying operation, one side being 
pasted and afterwards split. Can you furnish us with 
any information as to how this ts done? (7257 ) 


Manufacturers who make a coated knit fabric demand 
a smooth, flat fabric without curl or folded edges. These 
goods are always knit with a needle out, which serves as 
a guide in pasting the edges and in cutting the goods. 
The goods must be boiled out and fairly free from 
waxes, otherwise the paste will not stick evenly. If the 
goods are colored, the boiling before and during the 
dyeing serves to make the goods absorbent. If the goods 
are sold in their natural color, they must be boiled out 
with soda ash and sulfonated oil. 

The paste is made of thin-boiling starch or a regular 
pearl starch. If the latter is used, a product like 
Feculose, which has the property of making starch solu- 
tions the same consistency when hot or cold, must be 
used. The usual formula for thin-boiling starch is 14 Ib. 
to 50 gal. of water. If a thick-boiling starch is employed, 
use 14 lb. of starch and 7 lb. of Feculose. The starch 
(or starch and Feculose) is added to cold water in a 
tank, preferably a steam-jacketed tank with paddle 
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agitators. It is stirred fifteen minutes. The steam 1s 
then turned on, and the starch and Feculose are brought 
up to a boil. The boil is continued for one hour. The 
sizing preparation is then ready to use. 

There are three methods of applying the paste, depend- 
ing on the production that must be turned out per day. 
lf the production amounts to five or six rolls a day, the 
following method is used, and the man in charge of the 
dryer can do it all: The goods are rolled up on a paper 
shell on the dryer pipes with enough heat and speed to 
nearly y the y are guided so that the 
needle-out mark is on one side of the roll. 


dry eoods. They 
The goods 
are removed from the dryer, and the end of the paper 
shell is trimmed off flush with the roll. The roll is then 
placed in a pan, such as a refrigerator drip pan. Into 
the pan is poured enough of the paste to make a level 
of 14 in. The roll is left in this pan fifteen or twenty 
minutes to give the size an opportunity to soak into the 
The roll is then lifted out of the pan, and the 
excess paste allowed to drip back into the pan. The 
fabric is then dried. This method will provide a size of 
about an inch in width on each side of the needle guide. 


eoods. 


The roll is split by placing a rod through the paper 
shell and hanging the rod on a rack. <A pair of 9-in. 
shears (very sharp) is fitted with a spindle bobbin on the 
under blade. The operator stands before the roll, holds 
the shears firmly in one hand, and pulls the cloth towards 
the shears; in this way the goods are split. They are 
then folded flat or rolled on a paper shell. 

Where the production amounts to 15 or 20 rolls per 
day, another method is used. The goods are extracted 
as dry as possible and are then drawn over a board 9 
in. x 12 ft., which is fastened to a bracket so that it 
the wall-bracket type. 
As the cloth is drawn over this board, the operator 
stands at the free end with a stiff brush, 15 x 6 in. The 
brush is first wet out in the starch paste and then daubed 
onto the needle guide, care being taken to have it hit on 
each side of the guide equally. One dip in the starch 
paste will size about 27 in. of the fabric. The goods are 
then dried thoroughly. Where the production is as large 
as this, the goods are generally split on a splitting ma- 
chine, which has a revolving knife blade that is guided 
against the needle-out mark. These machines plait the 
goods into a pile and pull the cloth against the knife 
blade. The operator guides the cloth. 

Larger amounts than specified above are handled by 
pulling the damp goods onto the large ironing board used 
in the second method. A diamond-shaped board is then 
fixed into the free end of the board. This is made 
diamond shaped to draw the fabric out to nearly its 
full width. Two metal wheels with rough surfaces 7 
in. in diameter and spaced 2 in. apart are fastened to 
the free end of the diamond-shaped board. Another 
set of wheels the same size and spaced the same, but 
driven from a motor by means of a sprocket chain, catch 
the cloth between the nip of these four wheels and _ pull 
the cloth off the board. The size is suspended in a tank 
above the machine and is fed through a flexible tube to a 
brush. This brush is 2x6 in. The center of the brush 
is hollowed out; that is to say, there are bristles all 
around the sides but none in the center. The paste 
Hows into this central cavity. The flow of the size and 
the speed of the driving wheel are such as to deliver 
the size as fast as the cloth runs through the machine. 
lhe sized goods are dried and split in the same way as 
the second method. ; 


We 


resembles an ironing board of 


have seen one operator, after he had become 
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proficient on a machine of this type, size 56 rolls in 
10-hour day. He made up his own size. 

Regardless of the pre xluction or the method used, mak 
up fresh size each day, or twice a day. 


J 
Filling Slips When 
Crepe-de-( ‘hine Is Cut 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find a sample of crepe-de-chine which wi 
are using in our corset factory. This fabric possesses « 
characteristic which is very undesirable, in that the fillin 
threads are easily pulled away from the warp threads. 
He ourselves are not sufficiently expert on the weaving 
end to state authoritatively what causes this trouble, bu 
a local silk house from whom we purchase goods claims 
that this is caused by having spun silk and tram silk 
woven together. The manufacturer of this cloth defin- 
itely states that this is not the case. Would you kindly 
let us have an authoritative opinion on this matter al 
your very earliest convenience? (7244 j 


The sample submitted is made with a 20/22 raw warp, 
360 ends per inch, and with 80 picks of filling, three- 
thread, 13/15, 60/65 turns. This cloth is not properly 
constructed for pure dye, which causes the slippage. The 
cloth is adapted for weighting. If you would put in 80 
to 84 picks, four-thread, you would obtain a more satis- 
factory cloth, although at a trifle higher cost. 


. 
Infants’ Knitted Goods 


Technical Editor: 

He are enclosing a sample of fabric, and would appre- 
ciate it if you would advise what kind of machine is used 
to make this material. (7254) 


This tube was knitted on a four-feed circular plain 
machine. It is here shown with what is ordinarily the 
back on the outside. 

There are two types of machines which can do this 
work. One of these is the trick-wheel type, and the 
other is the type with two sets of needles, having different 
shank lengths. 

The pattern here used was knitted as follows: first 
feed—gold, even-numbered needles knitting ; second feed 
—black, odd-numbered needles knitting; third feed— 
black, even-numbered needles knitting; fourth feed— 
black, odd-numbered needles knitting. When not knit- 
ting, the needles are tucking. 

On the trick-wheel machines, a circular notched 
wheel takes the place of the raising cam and lifts the 
needles to cast off the loop before knitting. When a 
notch is cut in the wheel, the needle is not lifted, and as 
a result the needle does not cast off its loop. It is still 
high enough to catch new yarn and so, when depressed 
by the stitch cam, draws a tuck stitch. 

The other type of machine has two sets of needles with 
butts at different levels. Thus, if set up with every other 
needle in the upper group, the cams at the first and third 
feeds cause the short needles to knit and the long needles 
to tuck. At feeds two and four, the long needles knit 
and the short ones tuck. 

The circular spring-needle machine can make this 
work, but this tube is not large enough for a four-feed 
machine of this type. 
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“*( lipper” Cloth Washer 


YUMEROUS changes and improvements are em 
N bodied in the 1930 Model “Clipper” cloth washer 
troduced recently by Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 
range, Mass. Among the innovations designed to give 
ster scouring and quicker and more thorough rinsing 
e included a sheet-spray device which throws an un 
roken sheet of water on the goods; and a non-leaking 
ils box of the water-tight, inclined type with two-way 
valve at the lower end. This latter 
irries all the soap back into the tub while washing, and 

the dirty water to the sewer while rinsing. thereby 
reventing pollution of water in the tub and reducing 
ic time and water required. In addition, a new type ot 
rain insures the proper amount of clean rinse water im 
he tub at all times. 

\nother improvement is the duplex take-over attach 
ent, designed to give a simple and effective method of 
ireading the goods through the washer in a continuous 
piral This attachment is said to accomplish a 
lore positive change of folds and thus eliminate chance 
f wrinkles, and at the same time give a more efficient 
jueeze and shorten the time required in soap. Other 


scharge dey ice 


ro] re, 


eatures of the new washer are special attachments 
vhich allow quick and accurate adjustment of spring 
ressure and nip opening, and thus facilitate changing 
rom one fabric to another. 
nd lessen the danger of oil stains on the goods, anti 


iriction bearings have been provided. 


To enable power savings 


Simplified Cotton Card 


NVESTIGATIONS undertaken by the British Cotton 

Industry Research Association, at Shirley Institute, 
indicated that the number of working flats to insure 
efficient carding could be substantially reduced. As a 
result of these researches Platt Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
Oldham, England, represented in this country by Leigh 
& Butler, 222 Summer St., Boston, has developed a new 
cotton card embodying this principle. The “Shirley” 
card differs from older models in that instead of the 106 
Hats ordinarily emploved, only 48 are used in the sim- 





Simplified cotton card 


New Machinery 
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plified machine. 
on the flexible bend has been reduced from 
13 to 14. 


\nother radical change in design is the 


Kurthermore, the number of 12-in. flats 


39 to 40 to 
position of 
the licker-in, which is placed well above the main-cylinder 
horizontal center line. This arrangement reduces the 
width of the back sheet, permitting it to be adjusted 
readily and accurately in relation to the cylinder wire. 
It 1s pointed out, also, that raising the licker-in has 
allowed its upper supports to be bolted to the evlinder 
bends, thus adding to the rigidity of the card. 

Aside from these major improvements in design, a 
number of other innovations have been embodied in the 
“Shirley” card. The flats stripping sheet, for example, 
has been strengthened to allow accurate setting; in the 
cylinder undercasings, hinges have been eliminated and 
an additional setting bracket added; and provision has 
been made both for carrying an extra lap and also for 
easier removal of licker-in waste. Overall dimensions 
of the new machine are 10 ft. 5 in. x 5 ft. 8 in., giving 
in comparison with the standard card, a saving in floor 
space of approximately 6 sq.ft. Greater accessibility to 
the working parts is also afforded, since the height to the 
top of the flat chain is only 4 ft. 7 in., as compared with 
5 ft. 9 in. in older models. 

The card has been subjected to a number of tests under 
working conditions at Shirley Institute; and it is re- 
ported that both as regards production and quality of 
work in the case of either cotton or staple fiber it is 
equal to the standard card. 


Multi- V-Drive 


ORTHINGTON Pump & Machinery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J., has placed on the market a new means 
of power transmission known as the Multi-V-Drive. 
The drive, which was developed with the cooperation of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., consists of a number of 
endless, molded V-belts running in V-grooved sheaves. 
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lulti-lV’-Drive 


applied to 


aur compressor 

It is stated that this combination gives a positive grip, 
without binding or backlash, which transmits about 99% 
of the applied power at high speed ratios, over short 
without idlers. Among the other advantages 
claimed for the Multi-V-Drive are life, low 
maintenance costs, quiet operation, small floor space re- 
quired, constant speed, freedom from breakdowns, and 
elimination of lubrication and belt dressings. The drive, 
furthermore, is said to be unaffected by dust or moisture. 
Emerald Cord felts used in the drive are 
designed to combine in correct ratio high power capacity, 
long flexing life, low stretch, and accurate cross section. 
The load-carrying members are high-grade cotton cords 
arranged in parallel lines and concentrated about the 
neutral axis. The rubber is of high quality ; and each belt 
takes an equal share of the transmitted load. 

Kach sheave is carefully machined, and 
finished, so that the grooves present a smooth surface 
on which the belts run.’ Wedging action between the 
helts and grooves is said to result in a slipless, powerful 
grip, which compensates for—but differs from—ainitial 
helt tension in a flat-belt drive. 

According to the manufacturer this smooth-grooved 
coystruction, together with the fact that there 1s an exact 
mathematical relationship between the grooves and the 


centers, 


long 


(401 dy ear 


LTOC ved. 


molded shape of the V-belts, results in an effective con- 
formity of belt to sheave, thus assuring maximum power- 
transmission efficiency. To eliminate the possibility of 
sudden breakdowns, each application is so engineered 
that, should-one of the belts be ruptured, the remaining 
belts will carry the load until replacement is made. 
Multi-V-Drives can be applied to equipment already 
installed, incorporated in new installations, or built into 


new machinery. 


Sheet Cutter 


ee ING of textiles either straight or on a bias is 
A facilitated with the Type S-A sheet cutter placed 
on the market recently by Alfa Machine Co., 405 Fourth 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


motor-driven 


This machine is a combination of 
shears and a hand- or motor-operated 
feed carriage having a parallel movement which draws 
the material forward. The feed carriage is equipped with 
a series of flat fingers that firmly grip the material— 
without the use of hooks or pins—carrying it forward to 
the desired length, and permitting inspection before cut- 
ting. A stop, which is quickly adjustable for varying the 
length of cut, regulates the travel of the feed carriage. 

The material is cut in uniform length, released from 
the carriage clamp, and deposited in a pile on a table 
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below the machine. Carriage and drive are both equipped 
with ball bearings. Standard sizes of the machine are 
made for cutting fabrics 30, 42, and 54 in. wide, respec- 
tively; larger sizes can be furnished if desired. 


Extended-Surface Economizer 


OMBUSTION Engineering Corp., 200 Madison 

Ave., New York, has placed on the market recently 
a fin-tube-type, extended-surface economizer. It is 
stated that this economizer can be installed in consider- 
ably less than half the space required for a straight, 
plain-tube economizer of equivalent heating surface. The 
principal features are external return bends; internal 
return bends ; tube arrangement ; and use of finned tubes, 
which provide additional heat-absorbing surface. 

The heat-absorbing elements are constructed by con- 
necting a U-band to two straight tubes, and so forming 
a U-tube. The open ends of each U-tube are connected 
serially by return bends,- located outside the end-plates, 
to the tubes directly above and below. Adjacent vertical 
tube sections are arranged so that the open ends of the 
U-tubes alternately enter one end and the other of the 
economizer casing. Water circulation is separted into two 
circuits, one running through the U-tubes connected by 
the return bends at one end of the economizer, and the 
other through the U-tubes connected by return bends at 
the opposite end. What is said to be a distinct advantage 
of the two separate water circuits is the fact that the 
water flows through only one-half the tube distance as 
compared with the plain-tube, single-circuit type of 
economizer. With extended surface in the form of fins, 
the tube length is still further reduced, resulting in a 





Cutting lace curtains with sheet cutter 
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Ball-and-socket pillow block 


marked decrease in frictional resistance and water-pres- 
ire drop. Both circuits are served by common inlet 
nd outlet headers. 
Compactness is derived principally from the fin-tube 
sign, which reduces the tube-length per square foot of 
heating surface; and the return bend arrangement, which 
rmits the tubes to be nested closely together. The end 
ites are designed to permit their being quickly and 
easily removed for the inspecting and cleaning of the 


tubes. 


Ball-and-Socket Pillow Blocks 


“TIMKEN anti-friction, ball-and-socket pillow blocks 
have been announced recently by Link-Belt Co., 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. These pillow blocks are 
designed to fit any good grade of commercial shafting, 
irom 1,;‘¢ in. in diameter to the largest size, without 
special fittings or the use of appliances. Designed several 
years ago, these pillow blocks have been tested under 
ctual service conditions in a wide range of applications, 
id are now being offered to the trade. 
The pillow blocks are pressure lubricated, the grease 
cing forced in at the center and out at the shaft open- 
ings. This method of lubrication, together with the addi- 
tion of a grease seal at the top of the pillow block, is 
said to make the device practically dust tight, keeping 
dust and grit out of the bearing, and retaining the grease 
inside the bearing. Other features of the pillow blocks 
include machined ball-and-gsocket surfaces; tapered 
sleeves fitting into tapered bearing bores; and concentric 
ontact, holding the shaft true with the pillow block, and 
transferring the shaft load directly to the bearings with- 





Extended surface economizer 





Cross section of ball-and-socket 


pillow block 
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Votor starting switch 


out bending action on the sleeves. In addition, although 
set screws are not needed under ordinary conditions, they 
are provided to give added security in holding the mount- 
ing in cases of extreme vibration. 


Starting Switch for Small Motors 


OR starting and stopping of small d-c. and poly- 

phase motors, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 207 Twelfth St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., offers a new two-pole, push-button- 
operated starting switch with thermal-overload relays 
This new starting switch can be used with d.-c. motors 
up to 4 hp., 115 volts; and 4 hp., 230 volts; or with a.-c. 
motors—single-, two-, or three-phase up to 2 hp., 110 to 
550 volts. 

Small in size, the starting switch can be mounted on 
the machine at the operator’s finger tips. For machinery 
builders, an open-type switch for building directly into 
the machine is offered. 

Double-break, silver contacts and a quick-break con- 
tact mechanism are said to assure long life and con- 
tinuous current-carrying capacity. Thermal overload 
relays allow working the motor to the limit, yet discon- 
nect it as soon as an overload becomes dangerous to the 
motor. When tripped by an overload, simply pushing 
the “reset” button resets the relay and starts the motor. 
The enclosed switch has conduit knockout holes in the 
top and bottom for easy wiring. Arrangements are pro- 
vided for sealing the cover if desired. 


Welding Electrodes 


WO new welding electrodes have been announced 

recently by the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. One of the electrodes, Stainweld A, is suitable 
for welding stainless steels. This rod is of the same 
chemical composition as the stainless steel itself and is 
coated with a material which in the intense heat of weld- 
ing forms a gaseous envelope around the arc. Use of 
Stainweld A is said to result in a dense ductile weld as 
impervious to corrosion as the metal it joins. The other 
electrode, known as Lightweld, is designed for use on 
light-gage material. It can be employed on 16, 18, 20, 
or 22-gage metal in making lap, butt, or corner welds, 
giving a dense weld free from pin holes. This rod is 
designed for use with a manual carbon arc and is suit- 
able for use in connection with horizontal, vertical, or 
overhead work. 
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Further Weak Spells Likely for Raw Silk 


Bottom Probably Passed and S 


Necessary than Advance. Says Dr. 


BVIOUSLY the readjustment 
in the silk industry, while it is 
under way, has not as yet made 

iny great progress. Production is now 

ing curtailed, and the large supplies 

1) storage are being held for the pur- 

pose of insuring against hasty liquida- 

ion. But production of silk textiles is 
ilso being curtailed so that the smaller 
ulditions to the world supply still exceed 
ull consumption, and stocks have in- 
reased, Therefore, while we still hope 
that the bottom of the silk market has 

een seen, and that August may mark a 

turn for the better, we continue of the 

opinion that the process will not be 
peedy. 

\ period of irregularity and low levels 
scems to be both desirable and probable. 
lt must be remembered that silk textile 
values are badly disrupted by severe 
price cutting. The whole price struc- 
ture must become stabilized around the 
lower levels now in force before condi- 
tions in the industry will become sound. 
(sreater stability in silk prices seems to 
he more important than higher prices. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Tending to support the silk market, 
are the following factors: 
1. Raw silk is cheap. 

2. Steps being taken in Japan to en- 
lorce curtailment of production; some 
filatures have closed down. 

The into-sight movement is lower 
ind considerably under a year ago. 

4. It is reported that several thousand 
hales are sealed in cans for long-term 
storage. 

5. Signs of a 
spot trading. 

6. Some improvement reported in the 


little seasonal gain in 


call for silks, especially cantons and 
velvets. 
7. European markets stable and a 


trifle firmer. 


- 


SUMMARY 


There are grounds for hope, but 


no actual turn for the better in 


the silk 
spells are to be expected during a 
stabil- 


situation. Further weak 


period of irregularity and 


ization. 


a 
The analysis and forecast by_Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 


York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does 
not reflect temporary trade senti- 
ment. 


8. Canton market stronger. 


Recent steadiness in the face of 
the bearish position suggests that the 


situation is well discounted ; possibly the 
heavy July volume in the Japanese mar- 
kets may indicate completion of the most 
necessitous liquidation ; some indications 
of relatively greater strength in the 
more distant future. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


The following factors tending to 
depress the market: 
1. World silk production 
in gg of consumption. 
The large increase in the visible 
ta stocks both in Japan and at New 
York increasing. 
3. A weak credit situation tends to 
force some further Japanese liquidation. 
4. United States imports high in com- 
parison with deliveries, with New York 
stocks larger. 
The domestic 


are 


continues 


trade appears to be 


well supplied. 
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tability Viore 


Haney 


6. Buyers continue hesitant and there 
are practically no forward orders; in 
sistence on reductions from the low 
spring prices causes friction. 

7. Some liquidation of inventories of 


spring goods still required; severe com 
petition and some price cutting in fall 
lines reported. 

8. Hosiery business continues very 


dull. 


9. Lower rayon and cotton prices. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The outstanding point in the Silk As- 
sociation’s July figures is the large ‘in- 
crease and high level shown by imports. 
\t 47,063 bales the imports were over 
two times as large as in June and were 
above a year They were 117.8 
per cent of the estimated deliveries for 
the month, which is unusual. Moreover, 
the quantity in transit increased sharply 
and was very large, suggesting further 
gains in imports. 

Naturally stocks at 


ago. 


New York 


in- 


creased. With business in its present 
depressed condition, such imports could 
hardly mean anything else. At 35,565 


bales, the stocks were about 16 per cent 
under a year ago and the smallest for 
the period in several years; but they 
are none too small in comparison with 
the current deliveries. Furthermore, 
the increase in stocks at New York is 
not entirely seasonable. Except for 
1921, 1922, and 1927, stocks have de- 
creased during the month of July in 
recent years. 

Estimated deliveries increased. 
This was partly seasonal. A gain is 
usual between June and July. There 
is, however, a suspicion in the trade, 
that the increase last month partly rep- 
resents deliveries on forward orders 
placed some time ago, rather than buy 
ing for current needs. Certainly it does 
not correspond to any increase in con- 


also 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


GRENADINE HOSIERY 


OR 


FINE LISLE HOSIERY 


To keep ahead, is to keep up with the style. 


To supply the demands of this latest vogue, we 
are making a very fine Combed Sea Island Gassed 
yarn—fine as to quality and count, in various twists. 


Write for samples today. 
5/2 to 120/2 C.P. 50/2 to 160/2 C. S. I. 
Ring & Mule Spinning 


NATURAL—MERCERIZED—GASSED—BLEACHED—COLORS 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


**From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 


J and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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sumption, and is thus of doubtful im- 
portance as a bullish factor. 

The bearing of these changes is not 
entirely clear, but the net result seems 
to be somewhat unfavorable. The large 
imports suggest Japanese liquidation, 
ind show that there is no danger of a 
“squeeze.” They tend to shift the sur- 
plus to this market. The increase in 
New York stocks makes them ample 
for current requirements. Probably the 
increase in estimated deliveries means 
an increase in the invisible supply at 
mills or elsewhere. 

No turn has been seen in Japanese 
stocks. The total for Yokohama and 
Kobe is 148,000 bales, which represents 
a good-size increase. The combined 
New York and Yokohama stocks in- 
creased about 21,000 bales and equal over 
143,000 bales. We find that the average 
of such stocks for the last three months, 
allowing for seasonal variation, is 163 
per cent in excess of average, while 
domestic machinery activity (and there- 
fore mill consumption) has been below 
average. It can be said that the in- 
crease in stocks last month was partly 
seasonal and that it was less rapid than 
in any month since February. This sug- 
gests some grounds for hope, but it 
shows no actual turn for the better. 

The huge world visible has now in- 
creased to 214,765 bales. This reflects 
a continuation of unbalanced supply and 
demand. According to the Raw Silk 
Exchange, the July world production 
was still abnormally high in comparison 
with world consumption. Production 
was below a year ago, but the decline in 
consumption was still greater. 


Price TREND 


During July, silk prices fell, rose, and 
fell again. The net loss in Cracks XX 
was about 28c. The Saiyu grade lost 
about 100 yen, falling to the 700 yen 
level. The rise in mid-July came as 
near to being a “squeeze” as the market 
is going to see. Probably the market 
will now settle down and complete the 
job of liquidation. The July average for 
Cracks XX was about $2.99, against 
$3.41 in June and $5.02 a year ago. 
This is a 40% decline in the monthly 
average in twelve months. 

The bear will say that the mid-July 
rise has been largely seasonal. Also that 
it was partly due to a rebound from 
a panic low point. Certainly it has 
been followed by a considerable reac- 
tion. On the other hand, the bull will 
maintain that silk markets are now 
benefitting by an upward seasonal trend, 
and that prices are very low both in 
comparison with the past and with other 
fibers. He will argue that the situation 
is known and discounted. He will point 
to the curtailment in production as tend- 
ing to make for a stronger situation in 
the future. 

It is difficult to balance these argu- 
ments, and at present our barometers are 
of little assistance. Wholesale sales of 
silk textiles underwent a sharp reduc- 
tion in June, being less than 50% of the 
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Monthly 
Broad 


looms, narrow looms, spindles, per cent active to total (Silk Association). 


Employment, number employed. 
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figure for June, 1929. It is more than 
can be explained by the decline in prices, 
and indicates a reduced yardage. In 
fact, the Silk Association’s reports show 
a decline of 28.7% in quantity. Mean- 
while silk spindle activity is down and 
even so remains high in comparison with 
the sales. 

We venture 
conclusions : 


to draw the following 


Average 1923 = 100 (U. S. Bureau of 
All indexes in F 


ig. 2 are plotted on a logarithmic scale. 


1. Probably the raw silk market has 
seen bottom. 

2. The market is not yet ready for a 
sustained recovery. 

3. Further weak spells are likely dur- 
ing the liquidation of Japanese raw silk 
stocks. 

4. During the next few weeks, there 
is likely to be irregularity within a 
trading range running around $3. 


The Textile Trend 


"Bison TextTiLE Markets: Bids 
were numerous the early part of the 
week, but sales were few. Customers 
were evidently putting out feelers to 
sound the market. Gray goods prices 
are somewhat uncertain, but no general 
weakness is apparent. Most centers 
quote unchanged figures; some stating 
that they are firm, while others admit 
that they would trade on bids for good- 
size lots. Converters have stated that 
price on 


they will maintain their 145c. 
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percales and not meet the 141c. 
named by a large wholesaler. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


Outside of some activity in flannels, 
tropical worsteds and certain types of 
sport cloths materials, the men’s suiting 
branch is still sluggish. Fall buying 
remains very backward. Demand was 
considerably better in women’s wear, 
and cutters were showing much of in- 
terest in a variety of coatings. Rayon- 
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Amafleece 
Rayofleece 





...Fast to light 


and washing 


These yarns are ideal for put- 
ting across fast-moving num- 
bers in hosiery, bathing suits, 
sweaters, jersey cloth. pastels 


for underwear, etc. 


You have 125 colors to choose 
from in either solids or combi- 
nations. The quality is typi- 
cally Cannon and these yarns 
are exclusive with Cannon— 
the product of our Amazon 
Mills—#8s to 30s—singles and 


plies—cones, tubes and skeins. 


Amamerino and Raymerino 
are companion products con- 
taining 5 to 50°, wool. They 
too offer the “makings” of a 


distinctive knit product. 


' Write for samples. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga’ Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


etic (CANNON 
EWING-THOMAS CORP. 


Mercerized Yarns and Thrown Silk 


AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 
IMPORTED DUTCH ENKA RAYON 
for the Southern States 
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ted combinations were important in 
ss goods lines. The main complaint 
that buying is confined to a few 
ses and the general run of the mills 

not experiencing any improved 
ume. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


here is a stronger undertone in all 
t goods markets, but actual buying 
s not show much improvement. In 
outerwear field, heavyweight sweat- 
sell more steadily. The cool spell 
week is expected to help demand 
ther. Sweater sales are still back- 
rd, but late buying may bring them 
last year. Heavyweight under- 
ir also has picked up, and deliveries 

at their peak. Lightweights are 
w, as buyers have held up orders, 
nding 1931 openings this week. Wom- 
‘s full-fashioned hosiery moving 
re satisfactorily; considerable Sep- 
ber business has been placed; there 


to 


is 


is a good call for trams hosiery retail- 
ing at $1.35 to $1.65. Half hose con- 
tinues weak. 


SILK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk passed an unsatisfactory 
week, closing with prices slightly off; 
manufacturers continue to buy lightly 
and for nearby delivery only. Thrown 
silk inquiries have increased and mills 
are hopeful of an early improvement in 
sales; grenadine yarns moving steadily ; 
trams quiet. Spun silk continues firm, 
with a fair call, both spot and future; 
orders are still behind this time last 
vear, but the market is confident of a 
good September. Broadsilks are mov 
ing actively; both cutters and retailers 
are placing substantial business. De- 
mand stresses cantons, and there is keen 
interest in flat crepes. Sheers and vel- 
vets enjoy a light but steady call, trans- 
parent piles being a big factor in the 
popular-price dress field. 


Textile Shares Lack Interest 


Stocks That Must 


Be Sold Meet No Support 


Boston. 

MID-SUMMER dullness _ prevails 
42 in the textile share market and any 
iles that have to be made bring low 
rices. Nashua pfd. has not been on the 
arket for quite a period but the bid 
nd asked quotation has been on the 
wn grade, resulting in a five share 
t at the stock auction bringing only 
Ss, a decline of 95 from previous sale. 
\merican Woolen preferred has been 
lowly slipping for weeks from its year’s 
igh of 44% and the lowest sale in sev- 


ral weeks occurred recently at 254. A 
roup of leading New Bedford mill 


shares show an average price this week 
{ 29.87 as compared with 30.65 last 
veek and 36.18 three months ago. The 
all River mill group average 27.55 this 
veek as compared with 27.61 a week 
igo and 29.84 three months ago. 

Despite the lack of interest holders of 
New Bedford issues seemed unwilling 
to shade their asking prices to revive 
the market. In Fall River, on the other 
hand, stocks showed a definite tendency 
o drop in an effort to create trading 
nterest. Wamsutta again figured in the 
week’s trading with a few sales reported 
it 144 with further bids at that level 
hut no offerings to be had. 

A little trading was done in Associ- 
ited Textiles stock, transactions said to 
lave been put through at 35 to 364 in 
dd lots. Gosnold changed hands at 15 
to 17 but a reported bid of 184 brought 
0 offerings of shares at that figure. 


KAYSER Net Prorit Lower 





Net income of Julius Kayser & Co. 
rr vear ended June 30 is equal after 








employees’ preferred dividends, to $2.83 
a share on the 478,120 no par common 
shares, against $8.56 a share on the 
322,747 common shares in the preceding 
year. Consolidated earned surplus ac 
count follows: Earned surplus June 30, 
1929, $9,356,628 ; additional net income 
for year ended June 30, 1930, before ad- 
justment of raw silk to market value 
$1,410,607; total surplus $10,767,235, 
deduct adjustment for education of silk 
inventory and contracts to June 30 mar- 


ket value ($936,452); less reserve for 
market fluctuations of raw silk ($500,- 
000); net adjustment, $436,452. Stock 


dividend July 1, 1929, $806,865, excess 
over ledger value treasury stock 
$26,196; provision for additional taxes 
for prior vears $130,000; preferred and 
common dividends $1,980,161; leaving 
earned surplus June 30, 1930, $7,387,561. 

In his letter to stockholders President 
Van Praag stated in part: “The world- 
wide conditions of industrial depression 
that prevailed during the greater part 
of our fiscal vear naturally have had 
their effect upon the business of the 
company, though to a less degree than 
might have been expected. While the 
total in dollars of our sales for the vear 
has been appreciably less than it was 
for the year preceding, vet despite an 
almost universal curtailment in buying, 
in actual volume of our merchandise 
sold (unit sales) the difference between 
the results of the two vears neg- 
ligible.” Mr. Van Praag stated that he 
believed the formation of the Australian 
subsidiary would restore to his firm the 
market of which it had been temporarily 
deprived because of the Australian 


of 


is 
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tariff. This subsidiary’s plant at \Mel- 
bourne is scheduled to start production 
early in 1931. 


City Merc. tro LIQuIpATi 


Stockholders of the City Mig. Co.. 
New Bedford, Mass., at a special meet 
ing authorized the directors to dispose 
of the mill’s assets and wind up the 
business of the corporation. The num 
ber of shares voted in favor of liquida 
tion was 5,189 out ot a possible 7500. 
Recommendation for liquidation was 
made to stockholders recently in a letter 
issued by directors. The vote of the 
directors empowers the directors to sell 
at public or private sale all or any part 
of the property of the corporation, both 
real and personal, upon such terms and 
conditions as they deem expedient. 


,aTES Passes DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Bates Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston, Me., voted to omit the regu 
lar semi-annual dividend of $2. per 
share due at this time. Passing of the 
dividend marks the first interruption in 
payments in a great many years. Among 
the various New England mills, Bates. 
up to this time, had been one of the 
outstanding in the matter of dividends 
and stock of the company was for years 
regarded as gilt-edge. From February. 
1922, through February, 1926, the com- 
pany paid at the rate of $12 a year. In 
\ugust, 1926, the dividend was reduced 
to an $8 annual basis, and continued at 
this rate until February of this year 
when it was reduced to $4 annually. 
Currently the stock is quoted at 75 as 
against quotations running as high: as 
141 a year ago when the New England 
Public Service Co. acquired the con 
trolling interest in the mill. 


BELDING HEMINWAY Loss 


The report of the Belding Heminway 
Co., silk manufacturers, for the first 
half of 1930 which was made _ public 
this week, shows a net loss of $1,155,381, 
after depreciation, interest, inventory 
write-downs and and re- 
serves for contingencies. During the 
same period last year this company 
made a net profit of $191,295.92. The 
balance sheet as of June 30, last, indi- 
cated a strong position; current assets 
totalled $6,073,014.36 against current 
liabilities of only $253,395.43. The 
company’s cash balance on that date 
totalled $1,702,285. 


obsolescence 


COMMERCIAL Factors INCREAS! 


The sales volume for the first six 
months of 1930 transacted by Commer- 
cial Factors Corp. is announced as more 
than $51,000,000. This is an increase 
of over the corresponding period 
last year. 

Commenting on the matter, Robert G. 
Blumenthal, president, stated: “The in- 
crease in our volume for the half-year 
period ending June 30 is due to new 
business acquired, as few of our old 
accounts were able to show increased 


aa 
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¥ To tell you what you want to know about rayon yarns 
and their more profitable use. This is No. 3 of the series, 
Reprints of preceding numbers sent free on request, 


losettwncmaw aaa ae times filtered 
to make the finished produet 


SMOOTHER, FINER! 


REFINING Crown Brand Rayon Yarn begins 





with the basic viscous mixture. Five times 
this semi-liquid substance is filtered. Not 
just through five successive filters, one 
after the other in rapid procession, but 
covering a period of three days during 
which time the mixture is aging and settling. 


% Then the tanks come under a vacuum 





so that even minute air bubbles may be 
withdrawn. Every precaution is used to 
keep the mixture fine and free-running as 
it enters the spinnerette. And here again, 
just before the substance “spins out” into 
tiny filaments, another filter is encoun- 
tered. § This super-care in refining 
results in rayon yarn of super-smoothness 
and finish. It keeps the texture even, mini- 
mizes weak spots, assures you strength and 
durability in the finest, most gossamer 
deniers. % Every one of the more than 
thirty different varieties of Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarn is made with this same exacti- 
tude. Let us help you choose the kind 
best suited to your requirements. It may 
be had in the skein or processed in any 
way to make it convenient and eco- 


nomical for your use. 








THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


I7l Madison Avenue New York City 
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es during this period. The continued 

line in raw cotton, silk, and wool was, 

course, reflected in lower finished 

eoods prices which, together with par- 

ularly slack demand in June and July, 

duced materially the dollar sales vol- 
e of the individual manufacturer.” 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


(he following sales of textile shares 
re made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shares Mill Par Price Change 
30 Associated Textile . 3536} 
43 Naumkeag....... 100 82-86 2 
20 Farr Alpaca...... 100 683 + } 
5 Nashua, pfd...... 100 68 — 9} 
4 Androscoggin..... 100 64} —-7 
00 United Elastic... me 254 +1} 
202 Total 


FURTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A further decline 
was registered for the week ending 
\ug. 8 in the bid price of 25 most active 
common stocks of southern textile mills 
according to the weekly review fur- 
lished by R. S. Dickson & Co. The 
closing price for the week stood at 69.88 

compared with the close of 70.32 for 

e previous week, or a net decline of 
4c. per share. 


Curtailment Announcement 
Causes Burlap Rise 


\ccording to cables from Calcutta, 

the Indian Jute Mills Association will 
curtail operations one week a month. 
‘his move will start with the beginning 
t the last quarter of this year and 
ontinue through the first quarter of 
next. The present curtailed schedule 
expires Oct. 1. 
_ At mid-week, spot prices were quoted 
> points higher, although actual trades 
took place at slightly less than new 
juotations. Future shipments were 
firmer, but there was not enough 
trading to test the market. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and two weeks 
were 4.85c.; August shipment, 4.90c. 
lhe 103 oz. 40s for spot, two weeks 
irrival and August shipment were 6.25c. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia©and New York for the week 
ended Aug. 9, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 


t 


partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended ~—Total to Date—~ 
Aug. 9 1930 1929 
Domestic... 28,549,000 203,869,000 146,036,000 
Foreign..... 688,000 47,991,000 73,305,000 
Total..... 29,237,000 251,860,000 221,341,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston...... 688,000 47,991,000 75,556,000 
Philadelphia 661,000 31,766,000 54,001,000 
New York 174.000 29,177,000  48°934'000 
Total..... 1,523,000 108,934,000 178,291,000 
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Cotton Yarns Weaken After Report 


Lower Raw Material Prices 
Affect Spinners Quotations 


PHILADELPHIA 


OTTON yarn merchants this week 

withdrew from the position taken 
on last Friday after the Government 
crop was given to the public, and a 5c. 
markdown in carded yarns was regis- 
tered as a consequence of receding cot- 
ton prices. At first blush, it was thought 
yarn prices might be maintained. This 
notion was considered subject to revi- 
sion when, a day after the report came 
out, cotton slipped—not a great deal, 
but enough to encourage bear interests 
—and this week opened with the local 
cotton yarn market much shaken. Early 
fluctuations on the downward side dis- 
turbed bullish elements besides strength- 
ening the position which had been taken 
by yarn consuming manufacturers in 
delaying purchases until need to operate 
became imperative. 

Yarns have declined locally to basis 
of 22c. for 10s carded singles as the 
asking price of some merchants, al- 
though it is maintained that price can 
show no profit to spinners, and that 
some are letting no yarn go at that 
figure. This, however, is a matter be- 
tween buyer and seller, and while yarns 
moved in moderate quantity when it 
became known that offers of the lower 
price had been accepted, in instances, 
some commission houses were quoting 
Sc. higher, but receiving only weak 
response. There was so much for the 
market to combat, besides the drop in 
cotton, that it soon came to be realized 
that traders would have to play around 
the 22c. level pending some development 
to give the market situation a different 
aspect. It had become noised about that 
some important southern spinners were 
intent upon marking their prices a frac- 
tion higher. 


The belief gained ground that as 
numbers of manufacturers whose view 
had been sought expressed satisfaction 
with the showing made in the Govern- 
ment report, there soon would be seen 
a modest revival of the immature buying 
movement which had taken a start while 
cotton was rising previous to the crop 
estimate. As if lending support to this 
assumption, buyers manifested interest 
in offerings of two-ply warps at 234c. 
for 20s and 284c. for 30s. These were 
typical of recessions conceded by yarn 
merchants and were said to be from 
1 to l5c. below the bottom prices of a 
few spinners. It is understood a few 
sales of small lots were made. These, 
in conjunction with the reception ac- 
corded to offerings, served to uncover 
some openings for business. Suyers 
will probably adhere to their hand-to- 
mouth policy, some traders expect, un- 
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til the September yield estimate and 
condition report appear. 


KNITTING YARNS UNAFFECTED 


Carded knitting yarns are said to have 
shown not the slightest reaction to the 
Government figures. In this division a 
quieter situation than that in the weav- 
ing group is anticipated, since the re- 
port is general that underwear openings 
are likely to be held up for about a 
month. Houses which have a large 
business in underwear yarns admit they 
may be hard hit for the time by the 
raw cotton market, but that their inning 
will come eventually and may be a more 
satisfactory one than if they undertook 
now to load manufacturers with yarn 
while the price is at the bottom for 1930. 


MERCERIZERS QUIET 


As matters stand just now, it is 
pointed out, mercerizers are not likely 
to make offers for combed yarns that 
might eventuate in their getting the 
yarn. Their attitude is regarded as 
accentuating the dull situation in combed 
yarns. Leading dealers have refused 
to venture an opinion or indicate their 
idea of value, further than to say “there 
has been no change since last week.” 
This “summary” is said to apply to 
sales and prices alike. No combed yarn 
is moving in worthwhile quantity, ac- 
cording to several dealers who operate 
in it more as a side line. 


Boston — Movement of cotton yarns 
for month to date has been far from 
encouraging. Curtailment in spinning 
establishments continues to restrict pro- 
duction, though consumption is even 
smaller. Some well-posted men in the 
trade argue that buying is at the low 
point and that any change must develop 
wider interest in actual booking of 
orders. While no immediate change is 
looked for, any sizeable increase in 
demand would undoubtedly affect the 
price structure in opinion of those close 
to the market. Meantime, concessions 
are being made in certain quarters 
to induce business, particularly where 
mills are in need of new orders and 
especially in coarse numbers. 

It is believed that the process of 
clearing accumulations has now reached 
the point where yarn may become un- 
usually sensitive to any upturn regis- 
tered in cotton. The majority of sales 
yarn spinners who appear to have 
overestimated the rate of yarn con- 
sumption during the last eight or ten 
weeks and who, therefore, kept too 
many spindles in operation, during 
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One Grade Only — 
The Finest Quality 


CELANESE 


YARNS 
| 
| 


| 








To every weaver and knitter who finds his 


fabrics of first quality yarn continually . 
undersold by similar constructions made 
Celanese Has the of the identical brand of yarn, inferior in 
Following Superior grade and bought at a cut price—Celanese 
Qualities: Yarn offers the solution. 


Celanese Yarns are sold on a single qual- 


It will not shrink or stretch ity standard only. There is but one grade 


Is not harmed by perspiration, of Celanese, the first. In specifying Celanese 
body acids, or sea water Yarn, a mill is assured of receiving the 
Is unaffected by dampness finest modern yarn that science is able to 
Will not mold or mildew produce. 
The policy of Celanese Corporation of 
Launders easily, and dries rap- ° ° i ° ° 
oy America in maintaining a single quality 
« # - 


standard for every pound of yarn it pro- 
duces removes the danger of unfair com- 
petition. Under this policy, mills, convert- 
nn ers, garment manufacturers, and retailers 
| | are protected from being undersold on fab- 
rics of sub-standard yarn, cut in price be- 
| cause of inferior yarn bought at lower costs. 
] Preference for Celanese Yarns is due, 
| not only to the steadfast adherence to the 
Wh single quality standard, but to the unique 
|| qualities of Celanese Yarn—unlike any 
| other type of textile fibre. 


Its colors are unusually fast 


Its “white” never turns yellow 


| Celanese Corporation of America 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO—318 West Adams Street BOSTON—38 Chauncy Street 





PHILADELPHIA— 1046 Public Ledger Bldg. LOS ANGELES—819 Santee Street 





CHARLOTTE, N. C.—819 Johnston Building 





Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America 
1] 
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t are very likely to go to the 
extreme. Market stocks of yarns, 
contended, remain small—much 
the stocks carried a vear ago. 
present levels prices are based on 
| lle. cotton, a condition which 
long endure unless raw material 
drop to that level. Curtailment 
» spinners has been more far- 
ne than many believ 2. and advices 
he South reveal that no great 
’ stock varn exists. It 
| that with the first real demand 
rm, prices can move only in an 
| direction. 


1S 


tv of! 


YoRK-—~Since the issuance ot 


(Government crop report, carded 
trading has slowed down once 
In several centers there was a 


le increase in orders for the time 
In many cases special offers in- 
buyers to place fair-size commit- 
and, even though cotton is now 
the actual prices paid last week 
not be bettered today by buvers. 
continued decline of cotton all 


this week has acted as a damper on 
trade. There is still unplaced business 
around the market, but bids are too low 
to attract sellers. It was stated that 
about the only thing moving in the 
coarser counts were the insulating yarns. 
Here again, prices offer no consolation 
to those who take the business. 

Prices are nominally unchanged and 
there is a wide variation between spin 
ners’ and buyers’ ideas. A few spinners 
are more willing to consider the lowe1 
bids, but the majority seem to be keep 
ing at former levels. 

Plush manufacturers feel more cheer 
ful the announcement that auto 
mobile makers were starting production 
once more. Little actual varn business 
was placed, but inquiries more 
numerous and buyers appeared to be 
sounding out the market. 

Within the last 
yarn volume has a tat 
poundage according to certain sellers. 
Prices were only fair and individual 
orders were unimportant, however, spin- 
future 


since 


were 


two weeks, carpet 


aggregated 


ners were glad to secure 


some 


specifications. 


Worsted Yarns Still Dull 


Knitters Show More Interest 
at Present Than Do Weavers 


PHILADELPHIA. 
| EKREST in worsted yarns centers 
knitting numbers. Not much busi 
is passing in either the weaving 
litting group, but there appears bet 
romise of early buying recovery in 
latter. Knitted outerwear manu- 
urers may be said, even in the ab- 
e of orders, to be assured of a fairly 
+k movement by September, and it is 
secret that few have yarns laid aside 

the beginning of that movement. 


Men’s WeEaR YARNS DULL 


arns for the men’s wear trade are 

ited by practically all operators as 
esenting as complete a picture of in- 
tivity as marks any one item in tex- 
e manufacture. Orders are few 
(inquiries of such little import, it is 
clared, that there is nothing to indi- 
te to spinners what results weavers 
ve had from their showings of 
imples ; there has been any 


so 


whether 
parture from style as originally fore- 
st, or any change in fabric construc- 
1 to meet price conditions. Weavers, 
is stated by one or two representa- 
es of spinners specializing in men’s 
ear yarns, affect to be so little inter- 
ted in prices that it seems needless to 
iote except when asked specifically for 
price. 
\While there is apparent a determina- 
m to defer yarn commitments for 
n’s wear until manufacturers have 
m orders for their goods, there is said 
he developing a better interest in 





varns in the dress goods division. In 
quiries indicate a somewhat extended 
use of combination yarns, in which, ob 


viously, fancy twist will be = specified. 
Worsted in twist with rayon, and also 
with silk and cotton, is coming to be 
mentioned as a more interesting item, 
one in which price competition figures 
in less necessarily, than 
staples. There is thus no price move 
ment in weaving varns, and no changes 
of moment in quotations knitting 
numbers. 

English-spun 2-20s commonly 
quoted $1.05 the last few weeks, are 
available at $1.025 to $1.05. Some 
manufacturers say the lower figure 
given represents the top of the range. 
Spinners state that as they are getting 
$1.05 for standard yarns of this count 
and content, $1.025 is the low side of 
the price range, and may apply in in 
stances to yarns not spun from wool 
grading 50s. There is, however, a trend 
to finer yarns which may have a soften- 
ing influence on the market for quarter- 
blood 2-20s. According to some yarn 
factors, considerable business in 40s has 
been placed. 


degree, in 


on 


50s 


FRENCH SPUN FOR KNITTERS 
There is indicated an increasing use 
of jersey cloth in the manufacture of 
bathing suits. This seems to be the ex- 
planation for a stimulus for interest in 
single 26s French spun. There is a 
tendency to use finer yarns in the 
English-spun division, and this is said 
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to account in part for a hesitancy to 
contract just now tor French system. 
Both the sweater and bathing = suit 
groups appear to groping for light 
on the question of what distributors will 
specify when they come to market with 
the already overdue orders. The falling 
markets for rayon and cotton yarns are 


be 


said to have had a pronounced adverse 
effect on the market for worsted, and 
this in conjunction with the tardiness of 
distributors of finished goods is repre 
sented to what is holding worsted 
yarns up tor the present, making prob 
ably for a tight situation a weeks 


WIS 
be 


few 


} ‘ 
lence. 


© Good Undertone 
In Spun Silk 


HERE is a 


undertone 


stronger in 
the spun silk market, and some 
spinners report a good demand, both 


spot and future. One large company is 
writing good-sized orders, some for de 
livery as far ahead December. 

This is not a general situation, how 
ever, as other spinners find difheulty in 
moving stocks. There has not been anv 
general pick-up in demand, and orders 

re considerably behind this time last 
vear. The market continues confident 
end is relying on September to bring a 
real improvement. Prices are steady. 
\ few small mills are selling below list. 
‘o effect quick turnover, but most of the 
big spinners are holding to quotations. 

‘urrent demand is mostly from the 
hroadsilk trade, and these weavers are 
tot as confident as the spinners would 
ike. The outlook on the whole is satis- 
factory. Stocks on hand in spun silk 
milis are small; spinners are producing 
very cautiously, pending some decided 
improvement at the buying end. 


® Thrown Silk 
Inquiries Increase 


I ANUFACTURERS, both in the 

knitting and weaving industries, 
are showing more interest in thrown 
silk, and throwsters are receiving many 
inquiries, Actual orders have not  in- 
creased to any extent, but the trade is 
encouraged by the new feeling among 
the manufacturers and a_ pick-up 
looked for within ten days. Current 
buying is mostly nearby and on the 
average is equally divided between the 
weavers and the knitters. Hosiery mills 
are buying grenadine twist yarns stead- 
ily, though always in small quantities ; 
trams are quiet. 

Demand uneven, some throwsters 
reporting a better movement of broad- 
silk yarns for weaving, with others do- 
ing their best business at the hosiery 
end. So far as grenadines are con- 


as 


1S 


is 


cerned, mills seem to have passed the 
experimental stage and are fairly well 
convinced of the possibilities of this 
hosiery 


yarn. Due to the uncertain 
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CHEESE new stockings W thout @ seam ..+ 
as flattering as they are smart... with nothing 


to mar the sott smooth sheer. 





Elastic... never the tiniest wrinkle...fashioned 
in the lnitting for trim ankle and éracelul curve 
of les. And such blissful comlurt with no seam 


in the foot or fitted ( sussetoe. 


Knit...shaped...and finished complete on the 


new Model IKK machine. 


Established 1865 


SC437 i #& WIiLLIiAMs 
Incorporated 


300 Broadway, 


New York, N. x; 


The Gusset 
Toe... mar 
rowed and 
f rmed... the 
smooth trim 
foot with ne 
Seam or ridge 
in heel or 
toeorunder 
arch. 


leg’s sheer shapeliness. 


No seam to twist or mar |} 





t, production is still limited, how- 
and mills are averse to cover for 
than immediate needs. 


Rayon Waste 


‘fesitant and Spotty 


1 [E expected mid-August improve- 
ent has not materialized so far as 
ayon waste market is concerned. 
Buying continues hesitant and spotty, 
much insistence on price. Several 
dealers remarked this week that manu- 
irers are confused regarding the re- 
nship between rayon waste and 


rayon, and look for a cut in waste 
prices because rayon prices have been 
reduced. The two divisions of course 
are separate and the rayon revision has 
not affected waste quotations at any end. 

One promising development for waste 
dealers is that the rayon curtailment 
during recent months has perceptibly 
cut into the output of waste, with the 
result, according to certain factors, that 
current waste production is now about 
equal to demand. The existing waste 
surplus represents stocks that accumu 
lated prior to the curtailment, and this 
surplus is expected to be cleared out 
quickly once manufacturers begin fall 
buying on a normal scale. 


Ask Rayon Price Guarantee 


Manufacturers Skeptical 
About Stability of Rates 


R \YON yarn is in a slightly better 
position than before the price cut, 
but the pick-up is slower than producers 


] 


had expected. A very general hesitancy 


prevails; the reduction has not con- 
ed the consuming industries of 
n’s price stability; manufacturers 
fine their contracts to spot and 


nearby deliveries ; and they are continu- 
lly asking the rayon companies for 
e definite assurance as to price 
he uncertainty regarding quotations 
worried the manufacturers to the 
point where some are talking about 
using silk instead of rayon. This does 
appear to be a logical move, from 
point of view of the manufacturer, 
there is still a sharp division between 
synthetic and natural fiber prices. 
vever, representatives of the pro- 
ducers who discussed that point this 
ek, admitted that a certain amount of 
iness might be lost this way. It was 
ued that manufacturers who had had 
diticulty in competing with other 
nufacturers who bought rayon below 
rket figures, might take this step, 
n though such a move would be ill- 
ised, 


Won't Buy AHEAD 


he uncertainty brings further pres- 
e for a price guarantee, though up 
the present the rayon producers have 

seriously considered such action. 
e manufacturers propose’ various 
ins of guarantee and insist that they 
not afford to buy ahead, unless 
iething of the sort is adopted. One 
n suggested to a producing company 
s to pledge that any future reduction 
price would be retroactive for 60 
vs on all orders. This it was con- 
ded, would protect the manufacturer 
buying ahead. 
Current buying is spotty. Weavers 
placing a little more business, but 
normal mid-August demand has not 





appeared. Southern hosiery mills show 
some interest and have placed moderate 
spot orders. Knitted underwear mills 
have eased up on commitments, due to 
a slackening of demand for finished 
goods. The underwear trade grows 
more and more interested in the finer 
deniers. The practice has been to turn 
from 150s, which was the usual denier 
for underwear, to the 125s and then 
after a while to the 100s. However, 
some companies have been so satisfied 
with their experiments with the finer 
denier that they have turned directly 
from the 150s to the 100s. 

The inferior yarn situation continues 
to improve. There is little true inferior 
available; the recent price cut made it 
unprofitable for manufacturers or others 
to sell standard yarn at the price of the 
inferiors, with the result that sub- 
standard now offers slight competition 
to standard yarn. 
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Cotton Wastes 
Drifting Along 


Boston. 
HE cotton waste market is drifting 
along with cotton, mid-summer in- 
activity the main feature and the general 
run of prices neither high nor low as 
related to ruling values on cotton day 


by day. It cannot be said that there is 
any trend to the market. Wastes are 
not going it alone, they are positively 
tied up with the cotton situation at this 
time. 

The week was not featured by any 
notable change in quotations, the market 
day by day showing little vim and only 
a modicum of confidence. Prices were 
nominal, which is another way of ex- 
pressing the fact that buyers were in the 
saddle and could drive prices in the 
direction they wanted. Considerable 
resistance is nevertheless offered when 
it comes to bidding 10c. or thereabouts 
for peeler comber. 

There is nothing impressive about 
consumer buying of cotton waste. Users 
come and go when they feel like it, 
hardly taking the market seriously, 
under the impression that the market 
cannot get away from them and one and 
all expressing the opinion that if there 
is any major change in wastes it is more 
likely to be downward than upward. 
There has been some buying of off- 
grade comber wastes and also a little 
selling of the best comber. Egyptian 
and Sak. combers are quite inactive. 
There has been no large activity in 
strips although there always an 
immense amount of this material cover- 
ing its several varieties available. Some 
houses are doing a fair business in 
thread wastes at current prices, single 
spooler not above 8$c. Bedding wastes 
are spotty in demand and easy in price. 


iS 


Cotton Breaks Below 12ce. 


Government Crop Estimate 


Is Followed by Decline 


HE Government report started a 

selling movement in the cotton mar- 
ket which sent prices to new low records 
for the life of the prevailing contracts. 
There had Leen a pause in the decline 
prior to the publication of the report 
and technical rallies probably due to the 
possibility of bullish crop figures. In- 
deed, there was an impression among 
some members of the trade here that 
the report would point to a crop of 
under 14,000,000 bales. The actual re- 
port, showing a lower condition than 
any reported by private authorities, but 
a crop indication above the average of 
private reports, led to liquidation and 
reselling. This was supplemented by a 


little hedging from day-to-day and the 
price of new-October contracts broke 
below the 12c. level during Wednesday’s 
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trading. The feeling appeared to be 
that there would have to be either such 
a drastic reduction in crop ideas as 
would bring the trade in to buy exten- 
ively against forward commitments, or 
a very decided revival in the cotton 
goods markets of the world, to prevent 
a decline uncer the weight of the early 
movement. 

The official report placed the condi- 
tion of the crop at 62.2% and the indi- 
cated production at 14,362,000 bales of 
500-Ib. gross. There was considerable 
comment on the comparatively high val- 
uation placed by the Crop Reporting 
Board on the condition figures. The 
average of the private reports made the 
condition 66.5 and the indicated yield 
only 14,190,000 bales, or 172,000 bales 


less than the Government forecast. This 
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idently was due to the allowance made 
y the Crop Reporting Board for pros- 
‘ctive light weevil damage and for the 
ict that there is usually a tendency to 
nder-estimate condition in drouth years. 
With the world’s carry-over figured 
a little above 6,000,000 bales, a crop 
dication of approximately 14,400,000 
iles indicates an available supply for 
e season of 20,400,000, which com- 
ired with prevailing rates of consump- 
m certainly looks like more than 
nple. At the same time, the crop has 
mtinued to deteriorate since the first 
i August over some important sections 
the belt. There has been partial 
elief from drouth conditions, but good 
ins are still needed over much of the 
entral and western belts, and it is pos- 
ble that by the end of August crop 
leas will be considerably reduced. 
An Aug. 1 indication is by no means 
nal, as may be noted from the records 
previous years, and actual ginnings 
ay be anywhere from more than a 
illion bales under to over a million 
ales above the Aug. 1 figures, although 
luring the last three years with the use 
1 “flexible pars,” the Crop Reporting 
Hoard has been steadily cutting down 
he margin of error, or minimizing 
epartures during the balance of the 
eason. 
In short the crop may either improve 
x deteriorate during the balance of 
the season, and there are some in the 
trade here who believe that good rains 
«tore the first of September in central 
ind western belt sections would make 
decided increase in the yield. Unless 
there is adequate relief from drouthy 
onditions in these sections, however, 
the crop indication may have to be cut 
lown considerably by the first of Sep- 
tember while rains after the beginning 
1 September would hardly help the 
situation to any material extent. Mean- 
while, with disturbances in India, very 
unsettled conditions in China, poor trade 
in Europe, and continued drastic curtail- 
inent of mill activity in this country, 
there seems little reason to suppose that 
pinners will abandon the policy of 
1and-to-mouth buying, and if this is 
persisted in, the increasing new crop 
movement may reasonably be expected 
to send prices still lower. It will still 
some time before the new crop be- 
omes available in sufficient volume to 
idd very substantially to the supply of 
ontracts, however, and in the mean- 


‘time, crop ideas may be revived and 
trade may show some improvement. 
@ 
Boston—The staple cotton market 


as shown little change during the week. 
Demand for extra staples and for for- 
eign cotton has been quite restricted but 


some of the shorter selected cottons 
lave been moving more freely. It will 
take the market some little time to 


digest the recent estimate, as while the 
prospective yield is not large for nor- 
nal times, it cannot be overlooked that 
seneral business is slow, with the spin- 


ning and goods trade depressed, and the 
carryover is large. Summer demand for 
prompt shipment is not encouraging. 
Merchants are advising conservative 
scale-down purchases on the assumption 
that more cotton will be consumed at 
12c. and lower than was the case last 
season, in addition to which consider- 
ation should be given to the probability 
of greatly reduced competition from 
Indian cotton, owing to narrower dit- 
ferences and the likelihood of a smaller 
supply of Indian cotton. This season’s 
takings at the five principal New Eng- 
land receiving centers, excluding Bos- 
ton, total 640,650 bales. Last season, 
666,965 bales were taken, 682.948 the 
previous year and 923,240 in 1926-27. 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 11.—Custom- 
ary disposition to stay close to the shore 
ahead of a Government report and a 
Government estimate on the crop, which 
was much higher than the cotton trade 
here expected, were not conducive to 
an active market last week. As one 
shipper puts it, “just enough business 
is being done to prevent hope from 
flickering out.” 

Insufficient time has elapsed since the 
report for its effects on forward busi- 
ness to be gaged, but there is already 
some evidence that it will interfere 
further in the effort of cotton merchants 
and mills to compose their differences 
in price ideas. The average merchant 
here is quite ready to admit that the 
Government is conservative on the 
Atlantics and may have under-estimated 
the three States by one or two hundred 
thousand bales; that the estimate on the 
western belt may be in line with pros- 
pective production. However he is not 
confident as to Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, sources from which 


sO 
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he draws his principal supply, as to be 


willing to budge much from his ideas 
as to basis. 
GOVERNMENT REporr A PUZZLE 


He is more puzzled over the Govern- 
ment estimate than disposed to question 
it; puzzled because it indicates the 
10-year average vield per acre on a 
condition of 62.2% of a normal, by far 
the lowest end-July condition ever re- 
ported by the Government. Resultant 
yield indications were due to increased 
pars, increased mainly, it is understood, 
because of the absence of boll weevils. 
But there were no weevils in Tennessee 
last year, practically none in Arkansas 
and very few in Mississippi. Yet, Ten- 
nessee with a condition of 61 against 
81 last vear shows practically the same 
indicated production as it did at this 
time last year; Government reports an 
acreage increase of 7% in Tennessee. 
The estimate gives Mississippi a con- 
dition of 60 against 76 last year; 
Arkansas 46 against 73; the indicated 
probable production is 1,626,000 bales 


against 1,921,000 bales and 1,106,000 
bales against 1,449,000 for the two 


States respectively. According to Gov- 
ernment estimate the two States increased 
their acreage about 2%. 

Drouth intensified over most of the 
belt west of the Atlantics during the 
week. A few localities, mostly in west 
and northwest Texas, received effective 
rains, but there was no general relief 
over any area of large extent. The 
crop has undoubtedly lost ground since 
Aug. 1, due to continued drouth; relief 
now would help materially although not 
as much as it would have a week ago; 
when it would be too late for rains to 
benefit is uncertain but the dead-line 
cannot be very far away unless frost 
is very late. 


Wool Sellers More Confident 


Market Very Firm But Other 
Raw Materials Continue Sluggish 


HE wool market is more active than 
it was, and despite the inability of 
manufacturers to secure concessions, 
they have been buying more freely of 
late on the assumption probably that the 
trend of the raw material market is 
upward rather than downward. Wools 
recently purchased are being delivered 
in most cases are rapidly as the facil- 
ities of the various houses which made 
the sales, permit. 
There has been a movement in Texas 
w 9o0is, especially in the 12-months grade, 
for lots showing a fairly good length 
of staple. Some really choice lots have 
been held a little higher, but 75c. ap- 
pears to be about the market in actual 
sales. Eight months’ wools are quiet, 
with quotable prices around 68-70c. 


clean basis. 
In the West, there is little wool left 
to purchase and almost all of the west- 
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ern buyers are back home. The season 


has been a short one, with close to 
95% of the wool now out of the grower’s 


hands in the opinion of a number of 
observers. The deaiers probably have 
taken close to 200 million pounds to 
date and the cooperatives around 115 
million pounds. 

Consumption of domestic wool in the 
United States during June was at the 
high point since January, while con- 
versely consumption of foreign wool was 
at the low point of the year. Utiliza- 
tion in grease pounds for concerns re- 
porting, the usual 85% of the total in- 
dustry, for June was 32,772,000 as 
compared with 32,641,000 in May. The 
increased use of domestic wool was off- 
set by the decrease in the use of foreign 
wools. 

A feature of importance at a time 
when the National Wool Marketing 
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The above diagram shows the three-point gearing arrangement of the new Reading Central Drive. A = motor; 
B = handwheel shaft; C = torsion-taking driveshaft; D — cam shaft; E and F = pinion gears from inter- 
mediate shaft to cam shaft. 


The Reading Three-Point Drive 


A patented feature designed to dis- 
tribute the driving force so as to offset 
torsional strains and the vibrations that 
accompany such strains in high-speed 


machines. 


An intermediate shaft with three driving 
connections to short, rigid sections of the 
main shaft produces identical cam 


action in every section of the machine. 


The resulting efficiencies of this new 
design are apparent—xzo inherent vibra- 
tion, better fabric, less attention or 


repairs, longer life. 


Textile Machine Works 


Reading, Pa. 





Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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‘orp. is carrying on its great experi- 
nent of handling the greater part of the 
iew clip more directly in the interests 
f the wool growers, is the fact that the 
mount of foreign wool suitable for 
lothing purposes in the United States 
; at the low point for many years. 
sellers ot domestic wools will have a 
ree field until middle or late fall when 
‘he foreign markets in Australasia and 
South America will begin to offer their 
ew season’s wools. 

The worst is all out as far as the wool 

rade is concerned, and now that the 
‘lip is in strong hands, little or no 
foreign competition, mills probably short 
of wool and the general industrial situ- 
ition in the United States slated for a 
ecovery in the fall, the last four months 
{ the year ought to permit the wool 
trade very materially to retrieve some 
{ its losses. Three months of firm 
prices in the Boston wool district dur- 
ug which time negotiations were being 
arried on for taking the clip out of the 
ands of growers can apparently indi- 
cate only one result for the weeks to 
come and that a firmer, stronger, more 
itive and probably higher market. 
Mitt Wastes INACTIVE 

Mill buying of wastes is quite un- 
impressive and the market continues in 
a rather doleful frame of mind. Traders 
are finding it difficult to sustain prices 
and while there is no distress selling 
at this time, there may be in the future 
if consumers stay much longer out of 
the market. 

It is considered a strange and un- 
usual occurrence that wastes should ex- 
hibit marked weakness at a time when 
the wool market is firm to strong. A 
inore conservative view is that wastes 
prior to the recent limited decline were 
selling too much on the high-side. Mills 
ire not showing any interest in offer- 
ings, confining themselves to picking up 
i few small lots of desirable materials 
it easy prices. 


Stow CALL For Racs 


Depressing conditions still feature the 
old rag market. Consumption of rags 
ind reworks is not showing any ex- 
pansion as yet; that such expansion will 
occur later is inevitable. In the mean- 
while grading is being carried along on 
ereatly restricted schedules and pur- 
chasing of mixed rags are being made 
only in small amounts to cover immedi- 
ite needs. Knit stocks as a whole are 
juiet, but there is fair demand for blues 
ind for white knits. White softs, light 
hoods and fancy knits seem to be a little 
less active. The market for fine mixed 
clips is firm and there is fair demand 
tor all sorts of light clips. Little has 
heen done recently in the way of moving 
knit stocks. 

DEMAND FOR FINE NOoILs 


The demand for choice domestic fine 
noils continues moderate at around 75% 
of the clean wool price as compared 
with 80 to 85% in periods of large de- 
mand and 65 to 70% during periods of 


depressed demand, which occurred for 
several weeks earlier in the year. Noil 
merchants would, of course, like much 
larger business than what they are re- 
ceiving, but are managing to carry on, 
particularly as they realize that the 
hand-to-mouth policy of buying by con- 
suming mills has left the latter with very 
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little surplus stocks in their warehouses. 
The noil output in July probably showed 
some further increase over June, but 
exact information is not yet obtainable. 
While prices on noils below fine are gen- 
erally nominal in absence of sufficient 
demand, dealers as a whole are not in 
any mood to make concessions. 


Raw Silk Again Weakens 


Price Drop Fails to Stimulate 


Any Real Buying 


AW silk is decidedly off, once more, 

with prices 10 to 15c. below last 
week, and buyers showing little interest. 
Sales have marked a sharp decline, and 
importers are pinning their hopes for 
improvement on the current cool spell 
which may stimulate fall demand for 
silk merchandise. 

As may be seen in the silk table else- 
where in this issue, total contracts for 
the week of Aug. 6 to Aug. 12 were 
144, against 604 the preceding week. 
The attitude of the broadsilk mills is a 
particular disappointment to importers ; 
these weavers are uncertain about the 
fall prospects for their fabrics and are 
buying raw silk on a strictly hand-to- 
mouth basis. The current week brought 
better promise, in that broadsilk demand 
has registered an increase which should 
soon have a favorable reaction in the 
primary market. 

Avucust SILK SALES 

August raw silk sales show a moder- 
ate increase over June and July, but so 
far they are well below last year. Actu- 
ally the market trend is not fulfilling 
the economists’ predictions of a turn for 
the better. The psychological aspect 
continues unsatisfactory. Manufacturers 
lack the confidence needed to buy on a 
scale which would strengthen the raw 
silk market. They are still clinging to 
the thought that silk may take a big 
drop, once more, and while this mood 
prevails, little real improvement may be 
looked for. Demand for raw silk at 
the hosiery end is indifferent ; importers 
are getting occasional inquiries, and the 
mills are evidently eager to increase 
output, but are awaiting increased de- 
mand for their own products. Both 
weavers and knitters are determined not 
to hold any stocks of raw material. 

May CLoseE FILATURES 

Importers are encouraged by reports 
from Japan that the government is con- 
sidering a plan to close all filatures for 
the months of February and March. No 
details of this project are available as 
yet, and it would be hazardous to take 
the report too seriously. It is within 
reason that some such step may be taken, 
however. The severe suffered 
by the Japanese filatures during the past 
nine months—some place the total finan- 
cial loss as high as 150,000,000 yen— 
have resulted in strong pressure being 


losses 
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exerted to force the Government to act, 
The remedial moves taken to date have 
been merely palliatives, and the situation 
in Yokohama and Kobe is virtually un- 
changed; huge surpluses have accumu- 
lated and there is a strong effort to 
realize on stocks, even if it means sell- 
ing at a loss. There were reports in 
New York this week that the Japanese 
government was planning to assume one- 
half of the 60,000,000 yen loss arising 
from the warehousing of raw silk stocks. 


® Winter Underwear 
Demand Improves 


EAVYWEIGHT underwear orders 

are most active, and there is more 
confidence shown by the buyers. Job- 
bers and retailers now appear convinced 
that they need not look for any early 
price cut, and they are placing business 
somewhat more freely. Stocks of winter 
weights are low in many stores, and 
retailers want to have their lines com- 
plete by September. The demand is 
divided between union suits and two- 
piece numbers, in about the usual pro- 
portions, with the former considerably 
in the lead. Shipping continues at high 
pressure; much of the current business 
is being placed for early September 
delivery. 

Lightweight interest centers on the 
spring openings this week. The heat 
spell spurred reorders for summer lines, 
and rayons and cotton athletic shirts and 
shorts both were fairly active, up to 
Monday when all lines slackened, pend- 
ing the openings. Manufacturers were 
loath to discuss the prices of the new 
spring lines, and it seemed likely that 
some of the larger mills would hold off 
in announcing their figures for some 
Gays yet. 


® Staple Sweaters 
in Demand 
EMAND for heavyweight sweaters 


is stronger, and mill men note a 
better tone in the buying market. 


Retailers and jobbers are placing fair- 
sized orders for September and October 
shipment; there is also some demand 
Buyers are 


for end-August delivery. 
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somewhat more confident. Popular- 
priced coat sweaters are in good call, 
especially coat models. Mill men are 
encouraged by the current outlook and 
now are hoping for a cool spell to stimu- 
late fall interest. The excessive heat 
of the past three weeks was a big factor 
in discouraging advance buying. 


BATHING-SUIT OPENINGS 


Bathing-suit demand is definitely at 
an end; the light flurry of reorders 
prompted by the heat spell has waned, 


and the buying fraternity now is wait- 
ing the new openings. Some mills were 
reported to be showing their 1931 lines 
ahead of the set date which was yester- 
day, but there was no general trend to 
rush showings. Buyers spent the latter 
part of this week visiting the early 
openings; other openings will be held 
next week. Active buying is not ex- 
pected to develop for a couple of weeks, 
or until the buyers have covered the 
entire market and studied both the new 
models and the new prices. 


Hosiery Call Stronger 


Women’s Lines Improve 


But Half-Hose Is Weak 


HE hosiery market has shared the 

slight improvement noted in all the 
knit goods markets. Women’s full- 
fashioned numbers move more steadily, 
and retailers especially are showing in- 
creased confidence. 

One large house reported that its 
salesmen who started on their fall trips 
Aug. 4 are doing better than was ex- 
pected. The men have written numerous 
good-sized orders for September ship- 
ment, and they write that retailers in 
the North Central States are low on 
stocks and are anxious to fill in their 
incomplete lines. Some stores are noti- 
fying this company to rush shipments 
in advance of the delivery dates origi- 
nally specified. Interest in the grenadine 
twist hosiery marked a slight increase 


and numerous mills announced new 
erenadine twist numbers this week. 
TraAMs Aso Pick-Up 
Women’s full-fashioned, tram yarn, 


also registered a pick-up; in the higher- 
end range, there was a good call for the 
numbers made to retail at $1.35 and 
$1.65. Orders are confined to nearby 
delivery for the most part, but agents 
look for better future business within 
the next ten days. 

Men’s goods are in a less satisfactory 
position. Sales have improved, but the 
call is mainly for low-priced numbers, 
and mills have difficulty in getting their 
rates. Higher-priced half-hose, even 
down to the 50c. numbers, are very 
sluggish, and no early improvement is 
looked for at this end. Mill men see a 
gradual improvement in call for low-end 
goods, and prices are expected to firm 
up soon. 

One large hosiery mill this week 
reduced its price to jobbers of Bemberg 
full-fashioned hosiery from $6.75 to 
$6.25 per doz., in line with recent yarn 
reductions. 


OPTIMISM PsyCHOLOGICAL 


The growing optimism of the hosiery 
mills is based more on psychological ele- 
ments than on increased sales. The 
general feeling of the trade is that the 








second half of 1930 will mark a decided 
improvement over the first half. 

Full-fashioned hosiery made to retail 
at $1 has improved. Buying is still 
slow, but buyers are talking more confi- 
dently about their expectations at the 
retail end. The store stocks are low 
and it is believed that fall colors will 
register a sharp pick-up soon. Certain 
mills have been shipping these colors 
in quantity, for some weeks. 


® Gray Goods Prices 
Uneertain 


OTTON goods trading is quiet and 

spotty. Business has held up well 
in certain centers, but the majority of 
houses in the market note a slackening 
of Since the Government crop 
report, gray goods prices are somewhat 
uncertain. The majority of sellers con- 
tinue to quote unchanged figures; some 
stating that these are firm and others 
admitting that would consider trading 
on fair-size bids. There were con- 
firmed reports of sales of 38}5-in., 64x60 
print cloths at 5¢c.; with most 
quoting Shc. 

Inquiries were rather numerous dur- 
ing the fore part of the week, but these 
were generally ‘feelers’ and did not 
result in business. Customers were 
sounding out the market and to all out- 
side appearances it responded with a 
firm tone. 

The crop report was a surprise to 
most and the subsequent decline of the 
staple has not helped the goods market. 
Even though present prices discount 
materially lower cotton, buyers are not 
relaxing the bear pressure. 

At one time the percale status looked 
rather dubious. Soon after the 144c. 
price was made, a large wholesale house 
announced a price of 14}c. The con- 
verters announced that they would hold 
their quotations and not meet this 4c. 
differential, at least for the time being. 
A few converters have noticed a revival 
of interest in the 80-square goods. 


sales. 


sellers 
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* Continued Quiet 
in Wool Goods 


Fh epensimioa there was some activity 
in summer clothing fabrics during 
the week, the men’s wear market has 
not yet emerged from the dull period. 
Orders for fall goods are few and far 
between. Flannels and tropical worsteds 
moved in fair volume in several houses 
and there were reports of sales of tweeds 
and sport suiting materials. 

Demand took a turn for the better at 
the women’s wear end. Retailers have 


evidently shown enough preliminary 
interest to encourage garment manu- 
facturers. They in turn have been 


placing business in order to take care of 
orders on hand and also to round out 
garment stocks. 

Along with the crepe and tricot broad- 
cloths, suedes and other soft faced cloths 
have been in general demand. Rayon 
decorated worsteds are stated to be im- 
portant in dress goods lines. 

Buying seems to be confined to a 
outstanding houses and reports of 
provement cannot be made about 
general market. 

Men’s overcoatings were more prom- 
inent last week and considerably better 
sales are expected by the end of the 
month. Manufacturers have started cut- 
ting and many orders that have been 
hanging fire for months have been 
definitely confirmed. There has been a 
similar experience in the topcoating 
range as well as the heavier weights. 


® Broadsilks Are 
More Active 


ROADSILKS continue to improve. 

Piece goods buyers are still placing 
early fall business, and cutters are show- 
ing more interest. The pick-up is slow, 
and sales are behind this time last year 
on fall fabrics, but mill men are en- 
couraged by the tone of the market. 
The chief remaining complaint is the 
emphasis on price; both cutters and re- 
tailers are putting up a strong fight to 
secure concessions, and quality has little 
appeal at present, the weavers report. 

Cantons become increasingly im- 
portant each day. One exception to the 
preference for low-price fabrics, is the 
interest manifest in flat crepes. Manu- 
facturers of medium and higher-priced 
garments are placing fair-sized spot 
orders for the flat crepes and current 
inquiries indicate that this demand will 
be greater next week. 

There is a light but steady call for 
sheers; flat chiffons are the outstand- 
ing line. Transparent velvet is becom- 
ing a big unit among manufacturers of 
popular-price dresses and suits. Buying 
is active, but all orders are small. 
Weavers are getting most of this busi- 
ness from the manufacturers of $6.00 to 
$10.75 dresses. 
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TATIONS 


at close of business, Aug. 13, 1930 


OUO 


Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Cotton Goods 


Aug. 13 


Cotton Yarn 


(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) 





Aug. 6 Aug. 14 


CARDED (Average Quality) 


1929 ; COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher, according ee TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4c 4he Sie SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 5-She. St-Sie 73¢ 4s to 8s $0.21 DR iesaane $0.234-0.24 | 20s-2....... $0.40 -.42 60s-2....... $0.60 
C 7 5 Sic -6h¢ Bic os —. 26% | 200-2.....2. 45 -.453 TOPE e sees .70 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Sic 6 —63 i 10s 214-.22 Sees Ly 3 47 800-2 81 / 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 6i-6ic. 7 -7h 9hc. | 12s 2) 274 aac case —.274 | 36s-2....... 46 -. 7°" = 82 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 Zic. 7}-7ic. 10}-10ic 14s. 224-. 23 BS .29 —. 294 | 40e-2....... 47 -—.48 an peters a ~ 00 
16s.. 23 -. 234 40sex.qual. .41 -.42 | 50s-2....... 52 -.53 BZ. 0+ 05 -20 -1.25 
res curueer 1. TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBE: 
— a cae 8 8s-2 $0.214-.22 26s-2.... ; $0. 27}-. 28 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00...  6§-6%c. 3-61c c. | 10s-2 22 —. 223 30s- Bie. # : toe 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00... 7ic. 7-8 c WOse. | 125-2 224-.23° 368-2 344. 354 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 6c. 6 —6}-. Bie. | 143-2 .23 —. 23% 40s-2 . 364—. 37} 
16s-2 . 24 403-2 hi blk ‘at 45! aes gis ad $0 io “a 2 Sea ea we “2 ~ . 
‘ue . 20s-2 .234— 24 50s-2 .45}-. 46 Missa cess ° -. ABs. '<00:0% ; -. 
PAJAMA CHECKS 248-2 (26 -.27. 60-2 '53}-. 544 | 36s-2....... 46-47 BOs. = 82 
Sef-in., 72:00,4.70. Gi-tie. G-tie. = 9° SINGLE WARP a Soe ae Te ae 
a e = | 10s ee ee $0.26 - 26) 
12s 2 =.28, | Bik... 000s .27 -. = 
MISCELLANEOUS 14s 22t~—.23 ” "pees _28 ~- 284 SINGLES 
< se ( * -.4 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd B}e. Bhe. 106 = at ane RR $0.34 308......... $0. 434-. 44 
Denims, 2. 20..... I2}c. I2}e ive. ee ai dieas -.34§ = 386......... 40 -. 464 
Tickings, 8 oz.. 174 ee. id 22 —— TWO-PLY WARPS cence ons e+ $s Nagai cee .47}-. 48 
Standard prints ¢. c. c. oe * 0.27 rs ca seated —.354 Ree ies -.52 
Eastern staple ging- s $0 2h fees sae cea eeteees ~ 364 oe aoe 
hams, 27-in 10c. 10c 10}c 1 2s-2 "93 _—s 29 ~. 295 | 24s.....200. -.39 aa 
14s-2 23 =. 231 Ms-Pordin, 37 —.38 | SOR. .20s: -.42 ee ee 
163-2 234 505-2 Reins --47 
20s-2 234-.24 WOE ss0x6 -. : 
: S SRIZE SONES— J 
Cotton Waste 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 19-20; white, MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
— 255; wante 1O-TEs 26s-2....... $0.55 -.56 | 90s-2....... $1.35 -1.37 
Peeler comber... Rieu iene ¥ oie se5% SIPPY CONRES (Fre . ee = ie 1.65 —1.67 
ER chicky dnasedews aibiieess Oe | HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) it cases 60 -.61  120e-2....... 2:05 -2.08 
cine wbebe wee sve D ne e'e 93—10 8s $0 22 Rc save win $0.26 ge cea. ee ee a 
Choice willowed fly..............-.-.- 4;— 5) | 10s.. .22-.22) = 24s........ —-27 | 45e-2....... 65 -.67 vcxeneks - .80 
Choice willowed picker.............. 3— 4 12s.. 223 PRB. .  o09%0 -.28 — 67 -.69 Beane rg — 85 
Bak. strips. .......-..seeeereeeeees a — 12 | 14 -23 30s tying... ~.29 | 60s-2....... 76 -.78 i wceaas - 190 
Se ENO. oni hss wee bee enh esas ; — + | 7. Ps a = reg -"33) 70s-2. 88 —.90 ON -1.05 
y 2 spooler (s Des cctonaesvcecvssevesees — ; Ss. Ss €X. QUAL. aa i 3 a 
White spooler (single)........... j | _ 244-135 - & a ~ =a —> 1.00 -1.05 80s. 1.25 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


; : Saturday, Saturday, WHITE GRADES 
Fluctuations of Futures) | August 9 August 2 Mem- Mont- Av- pn 
Closed —For Week— Closed Net | !0 markets average...... 11.90 12.15 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Aug.7 High Low Aug. 13 Change | Memphis 11.60 ee I cans 1.05¢ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00f 
August 12.90 12.90 11.90 11.90 —1.00 PREMIUM STAPLES esos 3 st st om |S 
September 13.04 13.04 12.04 12.04 1.00 . E a Sh Biloos «= at oe 73 z 
fae aloie 13.20 13.42 12.18 12.18 1.02 irst Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis s. L MM seeeee "358 65* 659 "358 ne 
November 13.27. 13.27. 12.25 12.25 —1.02 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal | F° 14 1.75* 1.75* 1.50* 2 °00* 1738 
December 13.37 13.56 12.31 12.31 —1.06 | iin... 14.30—14.60c. | 8G. 0.#*. 2.) 3.00* 2.75% 2.50% 3.25% 2/88 
January 13.41 13.54 12.38 12. 0 1 ¥-in 15.60—15.85c. | G.O......... 3.00% 2.75% 2.50% 3.25% 3.930 
February 13.32 13.52 12.28 02.28 —1.99 | ifin 20. 50—20. 85¢ 
March 13.42 13.60 6 12 aw y 
April 13.49 13.49 12.46 12.46 —1.03 CURRENT SALES YELLOW TINGED 
May 13.57 13.62 12.52 12.55 1.02 RP eer eae G. M.. -50* .25° .50° .50° .559 
Tune 13.61 13.61 12.59 12.59 1.02 For Prev. Weak 4 Mss sccccns 1.00* .75* 1.00% 1.00% 1.05% 
July 13.66 13.82 12.64 12.64 1.02 Week Week Before pg bet bieis a 1.25" 1.50% 1.50% 1.65° 
Memphis total 2217 = 1,888) = 2,903 1 Fe vee 8-288 1.288 2.298 2.258 2.320 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK F.o.b. included in total 2,037 1,868 = 2.653; . M.**...... a fa oe Tae Fae 
(Middling | 10 markets 32,851 17,185 11,030 YELLOW STAINED 
| 
New New Liver- MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. i csininn 1.50* 1.75% 1.50% 1.50* 1.554 
York Orleans _pool For Lest Year | 8 M.%....... 2.25* 2.50% 2.50% 2.50% 2.409 
acc gee eas 7.54 | ce ee evenness 3.00* 3.00* 3.50% 3.50% 3:20 
Saturday, Aug. 9 12.60 zone 7.25 | Net receipts 852 503 627 J 
Monday, Aug. 1! 12.55 12.11 7.17 | Gross receipts 5,204 5.115 5,233 BLUE STAINED 
Tuesday, Aug. 12 12.35 11.92 7.18 | Total since Aug. 1, net 971 692 oso | M.G9*,..... 1.75* 1.50% 1.75* 1.75% 1.708 
Wednesday, Aug. 13 12.20 11.74 7.15 | Shipments. 10,991 7,008 9,337 | 5S. M.**.. 2.25% 2.25% 2.75% 2.75% 2.459 
Thursday, Aug. 14 12.05 11.56 7.00 en ane | 11,877 13,367 17.560 | Bet esec gcse 3.00* 2.75* 3.75% 3.75% 3.239 
‘otal stock 143,250 42,010 71,465 **Grades not deliverable on contract. tO iddli 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS | Decrease for week 5,707 1,893  4.104| Off Middling. Wn Bidding 
Unsold stock in hands 
Stocks i of Memphis factors 27,185 4,173 
This Last Decrease for week ; 89 384 EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Markets Aug. 6 Aug. 13 Sales Week Year s 
, — 2 | Alexandria Exchange, Aug. 13 Change 
‘alvesto! 12.60 11.85 1,774 181,139 70,878 | Ep JE PRICE 1G.-SE > ~ a 7 
New ( Yrleans. 12.60 11.74 3,134 305,860 42,870 AVERAGE PRICE A SI PT. SHIPMENT November Bak. 5.0.45. 00sccesesss 22.25 —0.44 
Mobile 12.20 11.15 8.112 8.943 HARD WESTERN COTTON | Ootober UpPOES. 0... cccccccccecce 14.21 —1.19 
Savannah 12.13 11.18 60 104,127 20,620 Tie 
Norfoll 12.94 12.06 473 46,817 24.592 | sided Maden St. Middline | 
Re 12.95 12.20 238,607 130,587 : : pe eae AUG.-SEPT, SHIPMENT ce. i. f. BOSTON 
i onal 12.50 11.69 927 47,208 30.352 | I Scenes eseneeese 15 -15he. 153-15he. : . 
Momnl 12.00 11.20 1,505 140,645 40,718 1} in pate rasa ate 16 -—164c. 164-17 «¢. (Tariff not included) (Prices Nominal) 
a 1175 «1125 6.119 7.637 | Ve IM.... eee eee eee 18 —18hc. 19 -S9e. | Fully goed fair Bak... ....ccccccccccccecces 27.75 
Houstor 12.55 11.85 31,786 513,127 131,229 | ldin....... stesssee 214-23 ©. 233-25 c. | Fully good fair to good Uppers............... 18.00 
Dallas 12.05 11.20 21,683 10,472 1,984 Basis on New York, New December, 12.1] (By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
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Cotton Prices and Statistics 


BASIS MIDDLING 





DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 











Wool 


OuLO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRG3INIA 
(IN GREASE) 


Fine delne. . $0.30 -$0.31 7 eat.- . $0.29 -$0.30 
Fneclthg.. .23 - .24 }blood..... .30- .31 
$ blood..... .29- .30 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
(CLEAN BASIS) 

Test, TE MIE 6a io seo kdccescseued $0.73 -$0.75 
California, Northern... ....scssccccess .65- .68 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 

4. A........$0.77 -$0.80 B-Super...$0.58 ~$0. 62 
A-Super.... .65 - .68 C-Super.. a .58 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 

(CLEAN BASIS) 
ine GNS cocisos nhane nse sass aes $0.75 -$0.78 
Digital ONE Wha sass s0s Soueeeaes w0= 2 
Fine and fine medium. ............... -70- .72 
STDs orendhaSan ca atuse seuss sags .60 - .63 
ft DEON os.clbues tun esmcndeesuseeabaes 57 - .60 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 
Bast GRR Fd an ci chkecashs caswtes $0.38 -$0.40 
Beth MINN5555404) c<05s whens nee 53 - .55 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 
Turkey fair, average.........ccccccece $0.28 -$0.30 
Cae No a os Ck oak oooh eneennaeene .28- .30 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 


Australia: 
OG ck cawece Chasers cGniecamenet $0.65 -$0. " 
Oeics as aS bebe a beeeueho<cds dd eeganedsn .53- 55 
PO a5 c059 8 REG RO MaRS heer eve 4- 
(IN GREASE) 
Montevideo: 
Sas oka Maes chase Re RA sla $0.25 -$0.26 
Munk ates anise vans bos bake een en .25- .26 
Wess hieR Char wees Va wke Mealenicegawas 23 = Ae 
Buenos Aires: 
Re I cara asians phedesae ds cna us $0.22 -$0.23 
Se, S6-SEB. neces sikh aig ak eae eee kat .20- .21 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
SCOURED 
AMDBO. 065s ssvenees 


China: Combing No. l.. 
China Filling Fleece. 
Szechuen ass’t...... 

eee 

Scotch black face. ..... 

East India: Kandahar. . 





Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 


EE er ee ee $0.923-$0.95 
MING. . <4 osdnckcee av avennee 1.023— 1.05 
fer os aici «one inl etn Ried woe 1.10 — 1.123 
ES oS dik gS saw 3 Kink Sng kes 1.15 — 1.173 
20) adi aise ans One 8 i wea 1.20 — 1.223 
I ik ais ke nawaledsaeectee 1.25 - 1.273 
(Single yarns 5c. less than above) 
Eo ony Gabo baste eee ewe’ $1.35 -$1.40 
Sit e's ern a oi Gwin Draw 1.45 — 1.47} 
ea octets aig area 1.50 — 1.523 
ran ako ane ban eeelons 1.70 - 1.75 
PE Crnienk ans caanescesnacy 2.15 -— 2.20 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
Bem IU Olh a once cece ces ee $0.95 
PO NON ba b0 006s e6beessves 1.02} 
Pe Sls c se vscesccenscccves $1.02}3-— 1.05 
CS ee 1.123- 1.15 
PUIMINONE Ss a gs.na dndsicesianeans 1.30 — 1.32} 
EE 1.374 1.40 
Ree UII cic cccnccascacccee 1.15 — 1.174 
Sep IE ccs secvescbvcussee 1.17}- 4.20 
Se Pe PONTE iosscic cece cvieewens 1. 223 
(Oil yarns 17}c. less) 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
NN 0c bia viene ao pete haw $1.20 -—$1.223 
PN oe te re ae a a daly 1.25 — 1.273 
Se EI. score cadence eae t.Sae— 2.355 
Re ee eee eS 1.27}- 1.30 
Pe POUT vkc cca vesccces cous 1.424- 1.45 
PC UMD, . 6 teks ccee sec cece 1.474- 1.524 
2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes............. 1.70 — 1.723 
2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs................- 1.62}- 1.65 
lad aca'n «vk wa wo ae ele 1.62}- 1.65 
NT oa ada cas $54 sieeve ose 1.80 — 1.82} 
No ui a Sioa ries Ghar ass.c-oa 1.95 — 2.00 
Net wa eGlNs aiaboeseas 2.10 — 2.15 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops............. $1.05 -—$1.073 
1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops............. 1.20 — 1.25 
1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops............. 1.224- 1.25 
1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops...... 1.30 - 1.35 


Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. 
Solid color, 35c. additional. 


° 





Silk Yarns 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX inskeins.... 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins...... 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins....... 4.60 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins....... 4.30 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.......... 4.05 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/160n bobbins... 2.70 
Tussah tram, 2end on cops............e.+e+e5 2.00 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX............- 4.95 
Hosiery tram, 4 thd. Japan, selec. gd. XX..... 4.45 
Hosiery tram, ep. crack XX..........ccccceee 3.70 
FIGGIOFY SOM, IROK Bois cos sicccccccccceces 3.60 
PADNOIED SEE, MING Vs nce wbde vcescheeaveaes 3.35 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) 
OO FEs 5 icc s xmer $3.65 ee $4.00 
POS Oss ban does 3.85 DEE Rha saccade 2.80 





Raw 


(60 day basis) 
Prices Nominal 


13/15 20/22 

White White Yellow 
Super Grand, 86/88%..... $3.73. $3.36. $2.95 
Special Grand, 85%....... 3.55 3.00 2.85 
CPM, Bisa sede wees 3.25 2.90 2.¢9 
Special Crack, 81%........ 3.05 2.80 2.70 
6 Oy | |. ee 2.90 2.29 2.65 
Extra Extra, 73% re 2.85 2.70 2.60 
Best Extra, 68% ae eiid war uhare 
Canton filature, new style, 141/6.............. $2.05 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22.............. 2.00 
Tussah filature, 8cocoon..........s.e00. cena; - eae 


Domestic Rayon 


VISCOSE PROCESS 
Denier Filament First Second 
50 OY acnweclew alee $2.15 $1.95 
75 BO ren a catraae ee ier 1.60 1.50 
75 De -cinaorneseee es 1.70 1.60 
100 oe  (6cubbe eaweee« 1.25 1.15 
100 Se” Ve pneemeigios 6. 1.30 1.20 
125 BEAGEE. | cgwawaesn eas 1.20 1.10 
150 BE Fay rae oR a 90 
150 EE. paeaceeices aed 1.00 .95 
150 RS ae 1.35 1.10 
150 WE kde wees wisn 1.20 1.15 
170 ot Le ee coe .95 .90 
170 MPs aitawwadneee i. 1.10 
200 Ree «, clot totter crows 90 .85 
200 De, cciaaawan ones .90 .85 
200 PE. ap eae si ee 1.05 
300 MO vas besos 78 sae 
450 BOE, ienleeiaiaawas .78 43 
600 BE occisticcouwatean .78 oe 
900 SS rr rer ie ree .78 a 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


First Second First Second 

Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 

Tasess Lae 1.50 Rein see .90 
| ee  .  PS b i .90 
125....$1.20 $1.10 

CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 

Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 25 $3.10 40 30 $2.40 
25 25 2.85 52 30 2.20 
30 25 2.60 


(Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier 
are not listed here.) , 
ACETATE PROCESS 


Denier Price Denier Price 
See $2.35 Wire dice Bem Poa $1.90 
igs si avkare ec 2.32 b= ae 1.60-1.85 
Pie diwens 2.25-2.70 SR iin a ae 1.55 
Wa a56 5 2.00-2.45 FO a cies 1.50 


| 
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Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


SN dia kia ae. x diarereclinciandaled $0.97 -$0.99 
Half-blood (60-62s)...........eeeeee- .88 - .92 
pS EL eee ene .83 - 85 
DE COs ok on vice ccenucre .80 - .83 
nig adic a cin acciwtrale'ae ance. .73 - .78 
Pet © NE CPOE ooo vince ocaccecanwe 70 - .72 
oo 8 Te ee .65 — .66 
ORE EMU is Div esuescc wxcccdencaee -62 - .65 
P| eS eee .58- .60 


TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (AUG. 7) 


Pine (70a)......... 3d 9 We OO).....<.. 20 d 
Fine (64s).......... 28d WL. OR tine, 0279: 0.0 7d 
4 bid. (60s)....... . 26d ross-bred (46s).... 154d 
¢ bid. low (58s)..... 223d 

NOILS—BOSTON 
Fine.. . $0.57-$0.60 High } bld.. $0.44-$0.47 
Half-bid. . -53—- .55 Low noils... -40- .42 
Aver. } bid.. .45- 48 Medium 
Fine colored -46- .48 colored... -40- .42 

Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 

a eee ee $0.80 -$0. 83 
Ri IN as. ones dn oa eudmwines 58 - .60 
Hard ends, fine white................ 60 - .63 
}‘ard ends, } blood white............. -40- .43 
Hard ends, fine colored............... .28- .30 
Hard ends, medium colored........... .23 —- .25 
ee ea ee 30 - .33 
Burr, fine Carbonising. ...... s.00ces 38 - .40 


Merinos, Coarse Light............... $0.06 -$0. = 
Merinos, Fine Dark..........cccccce .043- 
Beerins, Pine RAGE. co.cc cccccccccces -4- . oa 
IR lay ows tha wct-xe keane an .073-— .08 
oasis cicclatwwancane maces 07 - .08 
RINE a uc csire. dieinabiana naa dene acs b= .1W 
cise waswer naw rad wie xunte .29 —- .30 
PN icisG, aa men rhe keacueds -15- .16 
PREG EAMG PROOUD ei ccesescasccewsee -14—- .15 
po Re ee ee .054- .06 
TE Noo ashicne wa ao pl araletale .074- .08 
EE sc nidwee enews ceoexe .074- .08 


Silk 


NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 





Close For the Week Close Net 

Aug.6 High Low Aug. 12 Chge. 
August... 2.75 2.81 2.424 2.73 —.02 
September 2.77 2.78 2.71 a a —.02 
October... 2.77 2.79 2.04 2.74 —.03 
November 2.79 2.80 as8m 2.74 —.05 
December 2.77 2.82 2.92 2.74 —.03 
January 2.76 2.80 2.48 2.74 —.02 
February. 2.76 2. 83 aun 2.74 —.02 
March. 2.76 2.81 acta 2.74 —.02 
Aug. 6 to Aug. 12—Total contracts, 144. Total 
number of bales, 1,440. Total approximate value, 

$504,000. 
Rayon Waste 
Prices Nominal 

Open bleached waste..............e000. -$0.16 

Open unbleached waste...............+- a Se 

Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... oie ee 

Bleached thread waste (misc.)........... = 40 

Colored thread waste... ........s-eeeee. .06- .08 

CONE GINON aul vice dis aoa 6odincwcwmusinns --e= = .06 

CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 

DE, ii cnecc ene <b ecewesas bun -$0. 47} 
SIONS ons cow e cee ches chews ekee - .42} 

GI 6.6 cas siclu necedbncenece ce ont - .15 

PIO rian cscs cccestccvacdes wae - 13 

Be Eee eT ee rae - 13 

) CE ii osc w uc cadweneos awe taet - .10 

Silk Waste 

| Kibisso Kikai Grand XX. ....6.00 .cccecceses $0 85 
| Kibizzo Kikai Triple Extra.............ee0e. 92 
einits SAP Todg.a g otc ccciccadusanente .90 
PEGE CRIN onic. ok atidedeccesedwenada 1.12 
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TRIETHANOLAMINE 


—A VALUABLE INGREDIENT 
FOR HIGH-GRADE DRY- 
CLEANING SOAPS & 


PRODUCTS 








TRIETHANOLAMINE unites readily with fatty acids to form soaps. 

These soaps, as constituents of dry-cleaning compounds, impart the 

following important advantages: 

| — Make the soaps completely soluble in gasoline. 

2 — Leave the garment free from undesirable residues by prevent- 
ing precipitation of soap. 

3 — Prevent clogging of filters. 


4. — Permit a desirable percentage of moisture to be carried into 


the dry-cleaning solvent. 
3° — Prevent rancidity. 


6 — Tend to brighten the color of fabrics and to overcome fading. 


Triethanolamine is a valuable friend of the dry-cleaning industry. 
Complete information on Triethanolamine and its uses will be sent 
on request to anyone professionally interested. Specific questions as 
to this or any other of the many interesting applications of Trieth- 


anolamine will receive prompt attention. Mail coupon. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURED Thirty East Forty-seeond Street. New York 
AND CARBON | 


BY CARBIDE 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 
BUTYL CARBITOL * 


Unit of Union Carbide & \ and Carbon Corporation 










ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 


BUTYL CELLOSOLVE * ETHYLENE GLYCOL 


ETHYLENE OXIDE 


CELLOSOLVE * ACETATE 
DICHLOR ETHYL ETHER 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
VINYL CHLORIDE 
VINYLITE * RESINS cleaning soaps; also data about 





Technical Department 


ISOPROPANOL CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
ISOPROPYL ETHER Thirty East Forty-second Street 

METHYL CELLOSOLVE * 7 

aiaieda New York, N. Y. 

TRIETHANOLAMINE Gentlemen: 


TRIETHANOLAMINE as used in the preparation of dry- 














TW-8-30 


Kindly send me complete information about 





one of your other products. 


PROPANE Name____ 
PROPYLENE 


* Trade-mark registered 


ACTIVATED CARBON Address 
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Post Office 


saat State 








Southern Mill Securities 


(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 


Abbeville Cotton Mills............. 
A> ierson Cotton Mills. . . Saieea 
Arcade Cotton Mills........ 
eS “eee 
Arcadia Mills, pid eG cus eeu 
Arkwright Mills............. 

Av gusta Factory, _ 

A. ondale Mills, Ala.. 


Beaumont Wiis COB... occcccccescss 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd. . 

Te 
Belton a pfd.. 

ie eee 
Bibb Mie Go pfd.. 
Brandon Corp., A is 
Brave Gens We scccdes.c css ss 
Brandon Corp., pid...........-++++ 


Caleta enata<s ddd ewass«<s 
Cr adwick- aero ‘er, -.. 
Chesnee Mills. . 

Chiquola Mfg. a 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pid. SS eibie ax 
Clifton Mfg. 
Clinton Cotton Mills...... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga........ 
Cowpens Mills............ 


D. Bi. Camman OOo nonce cs 
Dallas Mfg. Co., 
Darlington Mfg. i - as 
Drayton Mills. . : 
Dunean Mills.. Sapna ta ane 
Dunean Mills, pfd.. Dee tae ar Fae 


Fagle & Phenix Mills,Ga........... 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd. . 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 


Fairforest Finishing Co., serial notes.. 
WIGROE RSs 6506 kame cee a0 
PiogeheS BEI BEG. acccccsccccsies 


Gaffney Mfg. Co 
Gainesville Cotton Mills,Ga........ 
Gis «5 <6 ccenseosenceee 
GING cise <s 0 ck tebawaapeceen 
COMI a .65 665.55 0k0s eee escs 
Graniteville Mfg. Co.. or 

Greenwood Cotton Mills. . ers 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50).. ikas wane 


FInGeR MIG 3 ov oxen beens xwaees 
Hartsville Cotton Mills. . 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., ‘pid... 


Industrial Cotton Mills Co., a, aye 
IDS 6 ocn 0064s 6k0000a0 0500 
TUN Ns 686.0 cc cacacunienss 


Judson Mills, A, pfd................ 
Judson Mills, B, pfd................ 


King, John P. Mfg. Co.,Ga......... 


Lancaster Cotton Mills...... 
Laurens Cotton Mills.. 

Limestone Cotton Milis.. Palas 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes...... 
Marion Mfg. Co., N.C.......-.-+% 
Lees eee 
RE ic cecacansesere oe ia 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd.. : ae 
Ol, eee ae 
Musgrove Cotton Mills. . 


Neste Ghnanatiie..... S ataes oe 
ee 
Norris Cotton Mills................ 
Orr Cotton Mills. . 

Orr Cotton Mills, pid... 


PURSUED iis anciwsiekssssceccse 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd............+.. 
— - 


Peewee eee meee ee eeeeeene 


Pledanas Mfg. Oe re ee 
Piedmont Print Works (no par)...... 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd.......... 
ye tS UO See 


Riverside & Dan River Mills........ 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd 


eeeeeeeee 





eee ee 


Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga 
Southern Bleachery 
Southern Bleachery, Pfd............ 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes... . . 
Southern Franklin Process.......... 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd...... 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd... 5 
SI ow sc5 650456 tw ssc 
Spencer Corp., serial notes.......... 
Union-Buffalo Mills. . ie 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pid... * 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.. Paid dal Rua 
Victor-Monaghan Co............... 
bai Co., = ited ae 





Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds.. 


Bid Asked 
es 50 
69 73 
. 60 
ae 225 
%6 100 
; 50 

20 

750 =1000 

250 300 

100 102 
rs 25 
es 75 
98 101 
99 102 
ie 45 
Bs 7 
ys 84 
88 95 

9 12 
Ks 60 

250 260 
88 92 
96 99 

225 250 
80 90 
oe 30 
90 95 
we 65 
40 50 
116 ee 
120 125 
97 100 

. 65 
oe 47 
ee 100 
98 100 
45 50 
97 100 
es 25 

145 155 
85 95 
65 75 
3 63 
ns 100 
400 oe 
45 48 
ne 95 
130 140 
83 85 
os 30 
115 125 
100 ee 
97 99 
95 98 
80 90 
250 270 
oe 120 
kg 100 
99 101 

. 113 
Yi 15 
95 99 
97 100 

105 115 

30 35 
100 105 
400 es 
“* 40 

60 
83 

- 140 
95 100 
55 60 
105 15 
%6 100 
15 20 
60 70 
24 29 

93 WW 
73 78 
nis 65 
50 60 
16 20 
80 85 
95 100 
19 22 
98 101 
88 92 
“s 140 
98 100 
oe 45 
83 87 
43 46 
67 70 
12 117 
i 105 
125 140 
. 40 
‘ 40 
¥e 42 
99 101 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following 


shows the movements of 








the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb for 
the weeking ending Aug. 13: 
Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis....... 26} 26 26 Ik 
American Woolen. 10 9} 94 j 
American Woolen, pfd.. 264 254 25} 3 
* Assoc. Rayon. pfd.... 48 47 47 , 
Belding-Hemingway 5 33 4 + } 
Cannon Mills. . 22? 223 223 4 
Century Ribbon 5 5 5 + } 
Collins & Aikman. 22} 194 20 2 
C nsolidated Textile i i i 
*Courtaulds, Ltd. . 10 10 10 
*Fabrics Finishing 2} 24 23 3 
Gotham Hosiery. 10} 9 9 2 
Industrial Rayon 88 82 82 12 
Kayser, Julius. 24: 23) 233 ; 
Kendall, pfd... . 81 75 81 } 
Mallinson. ... ; 94 7 7 13 
*May Hosiery, pfd. 234 23} 234 1 
*Mock Judson a 1 VW 1 
Mohawk Carpet. . 18 16] 16} ; 
Munsingwear..... 43} 36 36 9 
Pacific Mills... . 203 203 203 2 
*Pepperell...... 85 85 85 4 
Phoenix Hosiery. . 14 14 14 | 
Real Silk Hosiery 42 38} 394 
*Tubize Chat. B.... 7} 7 7 } 
United Piece Dye Wks.. 254 24 254 i 
*Listed on Curb. 
Fall River Mill Stocks 
(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 
Bid Asked 
Algonquin Printing Co............. 310 330 
pS OS EO re r = 
Barnard Mfg. Co.............. Bae be 10 
en od ; 5 = 12 
Berkshire (pfd.) . . paeGur ees : 60 
Bourne Mills. . Pe ea plans hy 5 10 
peer Mtg. ¢ Co. Ae aan a 
Chariton Mills. . Nic na a =a 55 
Cornell Mills. . wikia Mie ata de ‘is 10 
Ne osc g esses savccce : 5 
cng in oe a gee ewes es 5 10 
Flint Mills. . EAS Ven ees 18 a 
King Philip eo 5 ; 
Laurel Lake Mills ae e pba sh aac ack + 8 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.. Dato aimicon 10 
Luther Mfg. Co. . eras areca 82) f 
ahanne, Mig. Co.. 27 
Narragansett Mills... : 10 
Parker aa cn sesee s = 
Feenerd Bs Borden Mig. “peat teeth 2 : 
sumeese nate, Co. Dea erate ag 60 
Shove Mills. . PES Ca RUGS 4 8 
Stafford Mills...............-..... a 1 
Stevens Mfg. Co....... a 32 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. 24 - 
Wampanoag Mills........ ay aces Ss oa 
err ree 3 1 
N. Carolina Mill Stocks 
(R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 
Bid Ask 
Acme Spinning Co............-.e0. 60 75 
American Yarn and Processing Co.. 71 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par. $25).. 7 1 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, Pfd.... 96 99 
China Grove Cotton Mills.......... 95 100 
Climax Spinning Co............ Kans, Cae 66 
Oe Sree aye ake 25 
RIE, ME cs ccccewswccce 88 95 
Crescent Spinning Co.............. 53 62 
Sa cus 6 6b kab e <6 vcs 90 100 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, Pfd.. ss a 35 
BE EEL. cc ccccccecescess 57 65 
ET an. etocasacseiee 70 81 
Erwin Cotton SS ee ee 120 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, Pfd.... 90 97 
NN cn nig: 55-0 0d 0 40:65:00 90 re 81 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd............ 93 98 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C 20 
NE eer 81 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting ee 8 103 
Hanes, P. H. AE >. ae 99 
Henrietta Mills, 7%, Pfd........... 42 55 
Imperial Yarn SE sc acce went <2 60 
Err 59 75 
Locke Cotton — Dips s enemas 40 55 
Majestic eg Peat cnwks wiw'eieces 100 135 
OE ee Be 65 
Mooresville Cotton Mills........... 4 7 
——— Cotton Mills, 7%, Prior os 
OS Ere ‘ 71 
Cis sdreceskeecocecens 51 
oO Se eS eee 50 60 
pvetetten NONE CGi oc c00-00 0000s 55 66 
Sa a 115 
Ranlo Mic —o 7%, Pfd.. * 98 
Roanoke Mille, let Pid., 73%......-. 87 95 
Roanoke Mills, 2nd Pfd., alae adip. a 88 96 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Pfd., 73%...... 96 
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Rowan Cotton Mills Co......... 68 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.......... 7 
Sterling Spinning Co............... 60 
Stowe Spinning Co........... oe 
Victory Yarn Mills Co............. 35 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.............. 120 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd..... 92 
Winget Yarn Mills iat ecee: ; 38 
Wiscaasett Mills Co................ 155 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on 
last sales at Boston Public Auctions and 


Boston Stock Exchange. 


Bid and Asked 


prices are latest quotations of dealers. 


Deceit vistas antes 
eee 


Berkshire Associates, com. 
Berkshire Associates, pfd... af 
Bigelow-Sanford, com....... 
Boott Mille... ...2..20. og 


Esmond, pfd.......... 
Farr Alpaca........ 
Hamilton Woolen 


Hi 

Indian Orchard. 
BMGs, <n occ ces 
Merrimack, com.... 
Nashua, com...... 
Nashua, pfd..... 
Naumkeag....... 
Newmarket........ 
TIMERS 3 <ipie'a oon 3:5 

Pp 


WU c sane nea ele a 


Pepperell......... 


Public 

Sale Bid 
68 60 
11} a 
234 23 
363 34 
63 68 
12 12 
59 60 
58 me 

120 
804 72 
102 100 
68} 67 
40 39 
18 14 
20} 20 
138 136 
50% 45 
324 25 
68 67 
86 80 
252 15 
493 41 

21 
854 82 
82 70 
8i 7 


Asked 


64 


25 
37 
75 
14 
65 


New Bedford Mill Stocks 


(Sanford & Kelley, 


Acushnet Mill.............. 
Beacon Mfg.,con........... 
Beacon Mfg., pfd........... 
Booth Mfg. Co.,com....... 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd..... 
Bristol Mfg. Co.......... 
Cen MEM Ge os ois ccnicns 


Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com... 


Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. 
Gosnold Mill., com........ 
Gosnold Mill, pfd.... 


Grinnell Mfg.Co..............-.-. 
Hathaway Mfg. Co.......... 


Holmes Mfg. Co., com. 


Holmes Mfg. Co., *Pldee eee cee, 


Kilburn Mill. . 
Nashawena Mills. . 


N.B. co ae. can 


Neild Mill. . 
Nonquitt Mills. 


Sonate MB. ...-.--0--++-+----- 


Potomska Mills 


Quiseett Mills, COM. eee eee cee 


Soule Mill. . 

Taber Mill. . 
Wameutta Mills. . 
Whitman Mills.. 
Gosnold Mill Notes. . 


Whitman Mills 6% sie. xs 


* Ex-dividend. 


New Bedford) 


Textile Calendar 


Chicago Yarn 


Bid Asked 
bart 144 154 
See 125 Sa 
ake ieee 85 87 
Peceniahe 7 9 
30 ? 
27 29 
38 41 
sawed eens 48 52 
86 i 
ai 16} 
= 43 
21 23 
bes cola 35 37 
1 3 
ain 65 Fa 8 ; 
36 38 
20 22 
a eehe 10 123 
31 35 
43 54 
115 120 
29 31 
bie 50 53 
50* 6 
94 103 
acai 134 15 
| 23 
Sugita ; 90 
pee Sate 38 =e 
Men’s_ Circle, 


Annual Golf Tournament, Nipper- 
sink Lodge, Genoa City, Wis., Aug. 


28, 1930 


Worsted Yarn Spinners’ Annual 


Outing, 


Section, 
Penn Hotel, 
30-Oct. 1, 1930. 

National 
Manufacturers, 
Poland Springs, 
1930. 


Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Textile Division, 


tional Meeting, 
Greenville, 8 


Southern Textile 


Semi-Annual 
Hotel, 
1939 


Greenville, 


Manufacturers’ 
Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 24, 
National Safety Con 
Annual Meeting, 


Annual 
Me., 


Ninth Southern Textile Ex 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 


Poinsett 
» Oct. 22, 1930. 
Association, 
os 


Meeting, 
ae 


Oct. 


Country 
1930. 
, Textile 
William 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 


Association of Cotton 


Meeting, 
10-11, 


-C. 


A.S.M.E., Na- 


Oct. 


Hotel, 


United States Institute for Tex- 
tile Research, First Annual Meet- 


ing, 





New York City, 


Nov. 


(815) 


6, 1930. 








R«H INTRODUCED PEROXIDE 


BLEACHING TO THE K | EF R 


BEFORE: 13 operations; 24 hours; damage, 
NOW: 3 operations; 8 hours; perfect results. ae Rf 





seconds; unevenness. 





‘ z ‘ (25 vol.) 
THE grey cotton is run into the kier... It comes out perfectly ALBONE “C” CHEMICALS 
bleached. (100 vol. Electrolytic) 
: : ; PEROXIDES 
Any kier can be adapted, with little expense, for the R &H PERAORATES 
system of Peroxide bleaching, which equalizes cost of old SOLOZONE 
and new methods. Ask us! (130 vol.) 


“he 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALC, 


INCORPORATED 
10 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Male Plumage 
(Continued from page 35) 


dai .n forever cotton’s chances in polite 
soc al circles were entirely dissipated. 
insisted that I telegraph for a con- 
signment of the same material to his 
ow tailor, and in the meantime gave 
to ‘ne Associated Press the widely cir- 
cul:ted story of the affair which you 

doubtless read in your podunk 


he repercussions of this incident 
h been far-reaching. From every 
sweltering corner of our broad land have 
cole inquiries as to the proper material 
and cut for the latest formal summer 
ning wear for men. It is not too 
much to expect that within a very few 
years washable cotton dinner coats will 
in and go out with straw hats 
every season, and that the black worsted 
coat will go into cedar-lined 
eclipse with the first appearance of hot 

ither. The sartorial emancipation of 

nkind is at hand, and the lilies of the 
eld are shaking with jealous appre- 
nension, 

lurning a contemplative eye back 
through the history of dress simply tends 
to prove that man’s present modest garb 
is due to no deep-seated peculiarity of 
his mentality, but to a transient complex 
which is if anything abnormal to his 
natural proclivities. Why this complex 
exists today is a debatable question. No 
ubt the absence of a leisure class has 
something to do with it; everybody is 
running around doing something, and 
everything he does messes up his clothes. 
Unquestionably dirty subways and dusty 
automobiles discourage one from wear- 
clothes that show too easily the 
effects of dirt, heat and jams (not jam: 
at falls into the juvenile section of 
is essay, which will appear in a later 
ssue ). 

\t all events, the salient and incon- 
rovertible fact is that due to a variety 
of reasons, transparent or tenebrous, 

an iS wearing in this year of grace 
clothes that are preposterously ugly, 
inonotonous, uncomfortable and imprac- 
tical. To deny either of the first two 
ot these accusations would admit a lack 
ot taste so colossal that no one is likely 
to do it. The other two are more con- 
roversial, and in justice it may be said 
that some of our present-day garments 
make some pretense to comfort and 
itility. Our habits are so firmly fixed, 

owever, that we use no discretion and 
udgment in availing ourselves of such 
dvantages as they offer. We wear 
voolen suits in mid-summer, the warm- 
st kind of fabric known. Perhaps we 

0 so far as to wear white or light- 

lored flannel trousers on a warm day 

wool again: cooler perchance in ap- 
carance, but actually heavier and hotter 
lan many of the ordinary worsted 
rousers in our wardrobe. There is no 
ensible reason why at any occasion 
ther than a funeral black should be the 
nly decorous color, and surely boiled 
hirts and starched collars are mon- 
trosities for any use or climate. 

We may well congratulate ourselves 
hat a new day is at hand. The Sun- 


Cl e 


dinner 


Ci 


Ing 


+} 






day Supplements show us photographs 
of this or that celebrity wearing some 
gaudy departure from the standardized 
garb. The beaches and foreign plages 
are hotbeds of revolutionary foment. 
Already the stiff collar has been almost 
universally superseded by its soft coun- 
terpart for day wear. Neckties in bright 
colors are worn with morning coats. 
Soft shirts are worn with dinner coats. 
Nothing is any longer sacred. 

Well within my memory, back in the 
days when ladies wore “unmentionables,” 
and packed a bigger kick in their drum- 
sticks than they do in their second joints 
nowadays, no man dared to wear any 
but plain white undergarments. ‘To do 
otherwise was to exhibit symptoms of 
hopeless degeneracy, and such a one 
was the sort of fellow we simply did 
not care to know. Now, God bless you; 
just enter the men’s locker room of any 
country club and see if you can help 
getting the impression that you are 
watching an exceptionally fine display 
of the Aurora Borealis! After the 
somber outer shell is laid aside, each of 
your neighbors steps forth in multi- 
colored finery that shows how violently 
within him is working thé urge to break 
through the fetters of his chrysalid state. 


World Market for American 
Bathing Suits 
(Continued from page 43) 


instances on French system, has _ be- 
come a standard count for bathing-suit 
trade, there are as many others who 
believe that garments made from this 
yarn will not be accepted completely 
until they have received a_ thorough 
test by the public this summer. Then 
if a large call for this type yarn again 
is apparent for 1931 garments they will 
agree that another step in manufacture 
ot knitted swimming-suits has _ been 
made by American manufacturers. 

The trend is toward development of 
a higher priced suit that presumably 
will give the wearer several seasons 
with the same suit but on the other 
hand there are manufacturers who 
believe that production of a lower 
priced garment, which will not give 
such long service but will be replaced 
by the consumer more frequently, is the 
suit to specialize in to make the largest 
profit, 

A reputation has been built for the 
knitted worsted suit not only in the 
United States but throughout the world 
and unbiased observers are of the 
opinion that American manufacturers, 
and spinners supplying this trade with 
their raw materials, would make a 
serious mistake if they attempted to 
cheapen the product to such an extent 
that wearing quality and comfortability 
of the suit would be endangered, in 
order to meet price competition. 


Kraemer Not Closed by Strike 


Kraemer Hosiery Co., Nazareth, Pa., 
has at no time closed its plant on ac- 
count of a strike, as reported, and it is 
regretted this was erroneously stated in 
our issue of last week. 


James W. Cox, Jr.. 
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Joins Augusta Mills 


James W. Cox, Jr., has become as- 
sociated with the Augusta Factory, En- 
terprise Manufacturing Co. and Sibley 
Manufacturing Co., as vice-president in 
charge of operation. After Sept. 1, Mr. 
Cox will make his headquarters in 
Augusta, Ga., where these three com- 
panies are located. 

The business of Cox, Fuller & 
Mauersberger, consulting textile special- 
ists, in which Mr. Cox has been a part- 
ner, will be continued under the same 
name heretofore and at the same 
address, 320 Broadway, New York. 


as 


The Buyers’ Viewpoint 
(Continued from page 34) 


of unweighted silks for the fall season. 
The drop in the valuation of raw silk 
has been a contributing factor and what 
influence a rise in the cost will have on 
the trend is a matter for conjecture. 

This and other movements which have 
started recently have arisen primarily 
from the realization of the terrific in- 
crease in cost of adjustments on re- 
turned merchandise. From the mill 
through each succeeding step in the 
disposal of the fabric or garment to the 
ultimate consumer these costs have 
mounted in many instances to an alarm- 
ing degree. 

The metallic weighting of silk, while 
it is an important factor in the returned 
goods problem, is by no means the only 
one. In fact, many thoughtful students 
of the situation believe that insufficient 
construction of fabrics might rate first 
place in the causes for dissatisfaction. 

The majority of complaints on crepe 
de chine underwear or outerwear usually 
arise from— 

A. Excessive shrinkage in laundering. 

B. Slipping of threads at the seams 
or points of strain. 

C. Threads _ breaking 
strain. 

The following example illustrates the 
influence which construction plays in 
the profits of the producing and dis- 
tributing firms: 


at points of 


Comparison of Two Samples of Crepe de Chine 
Mfr. No. | Mfr. No. 2 


Cost per Yard $1.25 $1.25 


Gaunt Warp 156/2 ply 184/2 ply 
: Filling. . 82/3 ply 81/3 ply 
Turns per inch... ek ry = pr 
Strength. ........ Warp. 41.6 57 
(Per Sq.In.).... Filling. 19.4 26 
OOHRS oic-o ccc san) WO 20/22 20/22 
(Size of thread) Filling... 13/15 13/15 
ws . Water soluble ... 7.99% 
Weighting....--- yretallic 45.21% 43.89% 
TY otnd Warp.... 7.90% 2.5% 
Shrinkage. ...... Filling... 7.90% 3.75% 


The shrinkage of fabric from manu- 
facturer No. 1 is not so great as is 
sometimes found; however it was suf- 
ficient to cause so many complaints that 
the whole shipment of garments was 
returned by the store to the manufac- 
turer. Is it not more economical to 
consider first the difficulties which may 
arise from the fabric in consumer wear, 
and, in so far as is possible, to construct 
the cloth to meet these difficulties ? 
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Throwsters Hold Outing 
at Sciota, Pa. 


Many leading figures in the silk 
throwing industry were among the fitty 
throwsters who attended the sixth an- 
nual joint outing of sections of the 
Commission Throwsters’ Division ot 
the Silk Association of America, Inc., 
which was held last Saturday at Linden 
Court, Sciota, Pa. The throwsters lett 
their business cares behind and all that 
might remind them of business was 
strictly taboo. 

The day was devoted to outdoor 
sports, including golf and swimming. 
The star event was a luncheon, served 
under the trees in the grounds of Linden 
Court. H. A. Reiling, of H. A. Reiling, 
Inc., chairman of the Commission 
Throwsters Division, was the only 
speaker at that function, and his talk 
was brief. He announced that business 
was “off the cards” for the day, and 
welcomed the members to the outing, 
inviting them to avail themselves of the 
various recreational advantages the 
place afforded. Owing to the heat of 
the day, only a few used the golf course. 
Numerous throwsters drove to a nearby 
lake for a swim after luncheon. The 
members started home about 5 p.m. 

The following firms were represented 
by one or more at the outing: 

Duplan Silk Corp., West Park Sherwood 
Throwing Co., Haytock Silk Throwing Co., 
Hess Goldsmith & Co., Read & Lovatt Mfg. 
Co., H. W. Kimble & Co., Avoca Silk Co., 
H. A teiling, Ine., Steel Export Associa- 
tion, Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., Grove Silk Co., 
Stroudsburg Silk Co., Nanticoke Silk 
Throwing Co., J. H. Olldorf, Inc., Universal 
Industrial Corp., Twentieth Century Silk 
Corp., Tilt Silk Mills, W. R. Goldsborough, 
Inec., Pen Argyl Silk Co., Vulean Silk Co., 
Lipkan Silk Co., Nino Throwing Co., Dun 
Well Spinning Co., Bethlehem Silk Co., 


Trayler Silk Co., White Haven Silk Co., 
Klots Throwing Co. and R Ix Laros 
Silk Ce 


New Glanzstoff Prices 


he new prices of domestic yarns of 
\merican Glanzstoff 
follows " 


Corp. areas 


Den Unde- 
and Bleach Skeins Unbl. Cones sulph. Cones 
Fil , Ist 2d Ist 2d Ist 2d 


High Luster 
75/32 1.70 1.60 1.75 1.65 
100/40 1. 30 cae 9.39 E25. 1.32) 1.22) 
150 32 0.95 0.90 0.98 0.93 0.97 0.92 
150/60 aS Ke $46 1.33 ; 


Soft Luste1 


100/40 11.33. «1.23 «1.38 «1.28 1.353 1.253 
125/42 1.23 1.13 1.28 1.18 1.27. 1.17 
150/32 98 93 1.01 96 1.00 95 
150/42 1.03 98 1.06 1.01 1.05 1.00 
150/60 1.18 1.13 1.21 1.16 ye ee 
170/32 98 93 1.01 96 

200 42 93 88 .9% .91 


Cone prices are for yarn on two or three pound cones, 


*“Sanconize. New Yarn Offered 
by Tubize-Chatillon ; 


\ new nitro-cellulose yarn, to be 
known as “Sanconize,” pronounced San- 
shon-eeze, which will have a degree of 
luster half way between the present 
bright Tubize yarn and the dull luster 
Chardonize, has been announced by the 
lubize-Chatillon Corp. The new yarn 
will be made in a range of 125 to 150 
denier and is available for both hosiery 
and underwear purposes. It is made by 
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a special patented process which the 
Tubize-Chatillon Corp. also uses for 
Chardonize yarn. The dullness of the 
luster of Sanconize is achieved by use 
of pigment, a method exclusive with 
this company. 


Botany Seeks Opinion 
of Buyers on Opening Date 


In accordance with policy in extend- 
ing full cooperation to the trade they 
serve, Botany Worsted Mills are con- 
ducting a survey to ascertain just when, 
in the opinion of representative garment 
manufacturers, the woolen collections 
for spring, 1931, should be conducted. 

Sometimes the premature introduc- 
tion of a new fabric line diverts atten- 
tion from currently popular merchan- 
dise; on the other hand introduction of 
a new line often stimulates new action. 
Under present conditions it is of the 
utmost importance that garment manu- 
facturers and textile producers exchange 
ideas on subjects of mutual interest. 


American Enka Corp. 
Issues New Price List 
The new prices of the American Enka 


Corp. for viscose process rayon yarns, 
75 to 300 denier, follow: 


Skeins 
Den. Fil. Ist 2d 
75 18 $1.55 $1.45 
100 40 1.25 By 
150 60 1.123 1.07} 
150 32 and 24 .92} . 87} 
200 32 .90 . 85 
300 42 78 75 
Cones 
150 24 98 .93 


Chicago Yarn Men’s Golf 
Scheduled for Aug. 28 


The ninth annual golf tournament of 
the Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle will be 
held Aug. 28 at Nippersink Lodge. 
Genoa City, Wis. The contestants will 
arrive at the club Wednesday afternoon 
for a special dinner. The tournament 
on Thursday will consist of 27 holes, 
9 in the morning and 18 in the after- 
noon. A large attendance is expected. 
C. F. Peffer is secretary. 


Lipps-Hamil, Inc., Represent 


Lehigh Valley Silk Mills 
The Lehigh Valley Silk Mills, Beth- 


lehem, Pa., silk throwsters, announced 
this week that the company had been 
reorganized to permit the specialization 
of each branch of throwing in separate 
mills. Lipps-Hamil, Inc., of New York 
City, have been appointed general sales 
representatives. 


New Turbize-Chatillon 
Viscose Prices 


Following are the new prices an- 
nounced by Tubize-Chatillon Corn., on 
its Sunbeam viscose process yarns: 


Skeins Cones 

Den, Fil 1st 2d Ist 2a 
100 40) $1.30 $1.20 $1.35 $1.25 
150 $0 0.95 0.90 0.98 0.93 
Inferior 

Skeins Cones 
150 and heavier.......... $0.80 $0.83 
Se Se OR oc occ oda we eas 1.00 Site 
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New Light-Weight Bed Sheets 
Offered by Pequot 


New sheets and pillow cases, k own 
by the trade name of Ivory, are | eing 
placed on the market by Pequot \lills 
of Salem, Mass. The new line meets 
the demand in some sections jtir a 
lighter weight sheet than Pequot, \ hich 
has a high reputation in the 68x72 «lass 
of sheetings. 

Ivory is the third in the line of 
Pequot products. It takes its place 
with Naumkeag Fine, so-called becuse 
it is a much finer type of construction 
and is essentially a luxury produc 

Because of the fact that Ivory slicets 
and pillow cases are lighter in weight 
the prices will be lower than Pequot, 
New boxes have been designed for the 
Ivory bed linen and these will be ayail- 
able in gift sets of colored hems and 
solid colors. 


Pepperell Offers New 
Holiday Packing for Sheets 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. is about to an- 
nounce its new line of holiday packaged 
sheets and pillow cases. 

The leader is known as the Pepperell 
Portfolio. It contains two pillow cases 
and one sheet, colored hem, in either 
Pepperell or Lady Pepperell quality. 
This portfolio is primarily designed to 
serve as a convenient “writing port- 
folio” in which stationery may be car- 
ried. It may also be used to hide the 
unattractive telephone book or as 
magazine cover. 

Pepperell is also offering a beautiiul 
early American chest substantially built 
and covered with attractive paper. ‘The 
old fashioned drum head carries a hand 
finished French Print. This chest is 
designed to hold one dozen sheets and 
one dozen pillow cases. 


W. G. L. Betsch Honored 
at Jubilee Luncheon 


William G. L. Betsch celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his connection 
with William Iselin & Co. by a 
luncheon given Monday at the Adver- 
tising Club, New York City, to mem- 
bers of the Uptown Credit Group of 
the Textile Industry affiliated with the 
Silk Association of America, Inc., and 
guests. Mr. Betsch, who is chairman 
and one of the founders of the Uptown 
Credit Group, was presented by the 
group with a sterling plaque bearing an 
inscription commemorating the occasion. 
The presentation was made by Robert 
S. Berryman, vice-chairman of the 
group, who congratulated Mr. Betsch on 
his long period of service. 


Viscose Co. Quality Plan 
Specifications Ready 


The Viscose Co. and the Bette 
Fabrics Testing Bureau of the Nationa! 
Retail Dry Goods Association have 
completed their specifications for clot! 
and garments, and these standards wil! 
be sent out to all manufacturers using 
Viscose Co.’s “Crown Brand” rayon. 


Ed 
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iasizes Machinery 
opment 
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\ugust issue of The Fog Horn, pub- 

by Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 

ss reprints and comments upon article 
iis ed recently in TExTmE Wor tp, 
alled attention to the marked activ- 
progress in the development of new 
nachinery, processes and equipment. 
Horn emphasizes the importance 
itaining humidifying equipment in 

th improved machinery in the plant. 


Fidelity Machine Granted 
Patent on Fabric 


d States patent number 1,772,400 

s ssued Aug. 5 to the Fidelity Machine 
lative to wrap stitch design on rib 

fabr It is a broad patent with eleven 
designed to cover every type of 

knit fabric with wrap-around de- 
.ccording to statement by the com- 


Edward R. Ammon to Manufacture 
Machinery Abroad 


hosiery inspecting machinery pro- 
by Edward R. Ammon, Reading, 
vill be manufactured as far as pos- 
in the countries in which they are 
Formerly the machines were exported 
this country, but various charges 
the ultimate cost very high. Mr. 
m is making a trip to Europe soon, 
rder to contact with foreign customers. 


Hetherington Domestic Agents 
for Dronsfield Bros. 


onsfield Bros., Ltd., Oldham, Eng- 
manufacturers of card grinding and 
ting machinery, also roller covering 
ines, announce the appointment of 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc., Boston, 

as the sole agents in the United 


Reduce Sylphrap Prices 


1e Sylvania Industrial Corp. announces 
rice reduction approximately 4c. per 
‘0 sq.in. on all weights and sizes of 
‘\iphrap, transparent cellulose, effective 


Aug. 1. 
similar one announced with the beginning 
of operation of the first unit of the Syl- 


This reduction supplements a 


vania plant at 
May 206. 


Va.. on 


Fredericksburg, 


Barrett-Cravens Will 
Occupy New Plant 


On Sept. 1, Barrett-Cravens Co., manu- 
facturers of Barrett lift-trucks, Steeleg 
platforms and portable elevators will move 
into their new modern plant at 101 West 
87th St., Chicago, Ill. 

This move places Barrett-Cravens under 
the same roof with its two affiliated com- 
panies—the Walker Vehicle Co., manu- 
facturers of electric street trucks, and the 
Automatic Transportation Co., manufac- 
turers of electric lift-trucks and tractors. 


Haynes Stellite Co. 
Opens New Foundry 


Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind., a 
unit of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.., 
has announced the completion of a new 
foundry at the Kokomo Works, which 
has been built expressly for the manu- 
facture of the Hastelloys, a group of acid 
resistant alloys. They are of particular 
interest to those who have been faced 
with the problem of providing suitable 
equipment for resisting the action of hydro- 
chloric acid and moist chlorine. 


Trustee Appointed for 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 


The Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chi- 
copee, Mass., knitting machine manufac- 
turers, has made a voluntary assignment 
for benefit of creditors. Frank C. Flint, 
trustee acting for creditors, reports a fall- 
ing off in demand for the product. The 
amount due unsecured creditors is said to 
be $25,000. The secured creditors include 
the Chicopee Savings Bank and the Spring- 
field Chapin National Bank & Trust Co. 

The company has been operated since 
1900. Frank D. Howard is president and 
manager and Nelson B. Carter is treasurer. 


Whiting Appointed Official of 
Westinghouse Co. 


Fred T. Whiting has been appointed 
assistant manager of the northwestern dis- 
trict under N. G. Symonds, commercial 
vice-president. 





New machinery display room and testing department just opened 
by The Hemphill Co., manufacturers of Banner hosiery ma- 


chines, at their New York office, 93 Worth St. 


Display was 


arranged by Arthur Pelkey (at left), the firm’s Canadian 


representative. 
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Mr. Whiting was graduated from Iowa 
State College in 1913, and immediately 
entered the apprenticeship course of the 
Westinghouse Machine Co. In 1915 he 
became a part of the sales department at 
East Pittsburgh and was transferred to 
Chicago in 1917. He served in the United 
States Army for two years as major in 
the 5th Engineers Corps, returning to Chi- 
cago to assume his former duties. He was 
manager of the engineering division of his 
company from June, 1920, to June, 1921. 


New Books 


1930 OrriciAL AMERICAN TEXTILE DiIREc- 
TORY, with which is combined the Amer- 
ican Directory of the Knitting Trade; 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division of 
McGraw-Hill Catalog & Directory Co., 
475 Tenth Avenue, New York. 

By consolidating the Official American 
Textile Directory and the American Direc- 
tory of the Knitting Trade in the United 
States and Canada, into one volume, the 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Catalog & Directory Co. is 
making it possible for the textile field for 
the first time to find all of its directory 
information in one book. 

All of the directory features which have 
made the two volumes popular in separate 
editions have been retained in the new 
volume, making an edition of 1,170 pages 
containing detailed reports on the textile 
mills throughout the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, with special sections contain- 
ing detailed information on raw materials, 
on yarns, on bleaching, dyeing, finishing 
and printing concerns, on commission 
houses, on manufacturers of carpets and 
rugs, cotton goods, silk goods, woolen and 
worsted goods; a special section devoted 
to manufacture of knit goods, as well as 
a section devoted to selling agents, export 
houses, jobbers, resident buyers of New 
York City, large retailers; and an alpha- 
betical index to the textile establishments 
of the United States and Canada. 

The directory is produced in three edi- 
tions: one for office use with thumb index 
at $6.00; a traveler’s edition at $4.00, and 
a vest pocket edition (of the mills only) 
for salesmen at $2.00 each. The vest 
pocket editions are produced in three 
separate booklets; one for New England 
States and Canada; one for the Middle 
Atlantic States, and a third for the South- 
ern and Western States. Any or all edi- 
tions may be obtained from the publishers, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th Street, New York. 


INCOME AND WAGES IN THE SoutnH, by 
Clarence Heer; published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chape: 
Hill, N. C. $1.00. 

Available statistical evidence bearing 
upon the income status of farmers, factory 
workers and other wage earners in the 
southern states, including an analysis of 
wage differentials existing between the 
South and other sections of the country, is 
presented in condensed form. The author 
concludes that, although the disparity of 
incomes between the South and the rest of 
the country has existed at least since the 
Civil War, it has not as yet disappeared 
automatically, and the present situation in 
the southern States will not be adequately 
met by a “supine policy of laissez-faire,” 
but rather it calls for a high order of 
economic statesmanship. It is shown that 


the success of positive measures for raising 
the level of incomes in the South depends 
upon full consideration of the farmer’s pre- 
dicament. 
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